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ABSTRACT 

A study investigated the relationship between 
teaching style and group conflict within the small instructional 
group. The cr^jecture was that the transactional teaching style is 
associated w„ ch more positive resolutions to group conflict than 
either the nomothetic or idiographic style. Research was conducted on 
10 instructional groups within the Wisconsin Group Dynamic Traffic 
Safety School program. Teaching styles were identified and described 
as nomothetic, idiographic, or transactional. Group conflict was 
identified and described, using the focal conflict/group solution 
theoretical framework as a model and the Eriksonian theoretical 
framework as content. Data were collected on teaching style, group 
conflict and resolution, and how they occurred in relation to each 
other. The study supplied a more adequate conceptualization and 
methodology to analyze and understand focal conflict/group solution. 
It also provided a conceptual framework to analyze and understand 
teaching styles, a methodological procedure for using the model, and 
an analysis of teaching style. Data indicated the limitations of the 
"directive," i.e., the idiographic and nomothetic, teaching styles to 
such an extent ?.s to indicate that the transactional style deserved a 
further test of its merits. (Appendixes include manuals and 
procedures for coding teaching styles and for coding focal 
conflict/group solution and a bibliography.) (7LB) 
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CHAPTER ONE 
GROUP CONFLICT AND TEACHING STYLE: 
THE PROBLEM, THE CONJECTURE, AND A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

i 

The Problem 

This st^Jy Investigates the relationship between teaching style 
and group conflict within the small instructional group. The exami- 
nation of teaching style and group conflict is important because each 
is a fundamental variable affecting a group member f s learning. 

Teaching styles can be conceptualized according to three orienta- 
tions. One orientation is toward satisfying the demands of the 
institution and/or society. A second orientation is directed at satis- 
fying thtu personal needs of the instructor and/or the individual 
learner. The third orientation is toward satisfying the needs of the 
group as determined by the needs of the learners and the requirements 
of the institution and/or society* The names nomothetic, idiographic, 
and transactional are given to these teaching styles, respectively. 

Group conflict is another significant variable in a small group. 
It results from and reflects three interrelated dynamics: the specific 
needs which individuals bring to a group; the unique interpersonal 
situation of a group itself; and the demands of the institution and/or 
society in which a group is embedded. As members interact in attempting 
to ir-egrate these concerns, the group agenda will begin to coalesce 
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around the pursuit of similar, shared needs. The group will desire 
to have these needs satisfied . The pursuit of satisfaction implies 
that a group has wishes. A group, therefore, can : be said to have 
wishes which emanate out of shared, psychosocial concerns. Implicit 
in the act of wishing is the realization that there is a counterf orce. 
Otherwise, there would be no wish — each need would have been fulfilled. 
The proposition, then, that a group has wishes carries with it the 
proposition that there is resistance, or fear. Thus, on one side of 
any group conflict is an underlying wish. On the other side is an 
underlying fear associated with the wish. A group conflict, then, can 
be conceptualized as the manifestation of a common covert conflict 
which consists of an impulse or wish opposed by a counter-impulse or 
fear . 

In order for significant learning to occur within the small 
instructional group, the group conflicts need to be resolved positively. 
Positive solutions help to promote a satisfying learning environment, 
relieve group anxiety over basic psychosocial issues, provide for 
individual behavioral change, and assist the group to move and develop 
so that the behaviors of all group members can be significantly 
affected. 

The teaching style which promotes positive solutions to group 
conflict is the transactional style. It is the only style which is 
oriented toward the group as a whole. Consequently, it is the only 
style which is capable of assisting the group to resolve the conflicts 
which arise out of its underlying wishes and fears. 
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The conjecture of this thesis is, then, as follows : The trans- 
actional teaching style is associated with more j>ositive resolutions 
to group conflict than either the nomothetic or id io graphic style. 

In order to test this conjecture, research was conducted on ten 
instructional groups within the Wisconsin Grou? Dynamic Traffic 
Safety School (GD-TSS) program. The GD-TSS program is based upon the 
small instructional group and the group dynamic approach to education. 
It utilizes an interactive format in attempting to effect behavioral 
change in Operating While Intoxicated (OWI) drivers. Data was 
collected on teaching style, group conflict and resolution, and how 
they occurred in relation to each other. 

Conceptual Framework 

The conceptual framework utilized ir this study will be presented 
in this section. The three major components of . framework: group 
conflict; group conflict resolution; and teaching style, will be 
explained in the course of this presentation. 

Conflict in Small Instructional Groups . 

An important dynamic in small instructional groups which has a 
significant affect on the group 1 s learning environment and, thus, on 
the quality and quantity of learning of the individual group members, 
is group conflict. Group conflict results from and reflects both the 
underlying concerns which individuals bring to groups and the extent 
to which these underlying concerns are dealt with in the group. Group 
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conflict also results from and reflects the underlying concerns which 
are caused by the current situation in the group. * 

A framework which provides the means for examining and under- 
standing these group conflicts can be found, in Psychotherapy and the 
Group Process (Whitaker and Lieberxaau, 1964) . This framework £s 
called Focal Conflict /Group Solutioxi^ This approach views any group 
function as the result and reflection of an underlying conflict be- 
tween two opposing group impulses. A group conflict if considered to 
be the outgrowth of an underlying impulse or wish which Is opposed by 
an associated counter-impulse or fear. The name focal conflict has 
been given to this underlying conflict- In working through a focal 
conflict, a group arrives at a group solution. A group solution tends 
toward satisfying the underlying group wish or alleviating the group 
fear. If the group solution tends toward satisfying the group wish, 
it has a freeing effect and permits the group to express and explore 
underlying concerns. If the group solution tends toward alleviating 
the group fear, it works against free expression and exploration of 

underlying group concerns. The schema presented below illustrates the 

i 

relationship among the concepts of this framework with respect to the 

Wisconsin GD-TSS instructional group. 

WISH X FEAR 

Talk about drinking (in conflict with) If these behaviors are 
behaviors shared, the instructor 

will recommend further 
treatment * 

GROUP SOLUTION 

Don f t talk about drinking 
behaviors 
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If a solution satisfies the wish, it is referred to as an Enabling 

group solution. If a solution alleviates the fear, it is called a 

Restrictive group solution. In the example above, the solution to 

the focal conflict is restrictive. * 

The underlying concerns which groups deal with and/or which are 

t 

caused by the current situation in the group are psychosocial concerns • 
A psychosocial concern is based upon and determined by how one sees 

# 

one's ego in relation to the world or the life conditions in which one 
is functioning. When one becomes a member of a group, the focus of 
his/her psychosocial energies concerning the relation between the ego 
and the world are directed at and revolve around the interpersonal 
conditions within the group. The group world, with its own unique 
life conditions, becomes the environment which provides satisfaction 
and within which the ego must function. If the underlying concerns 
of the group members are psychosocial, then the focal conflict which 
arises out of these concerns is also psychosocial* And because this 
focal conflict is psychosocial, it will parallel what Erik Erikson 
(1980, 1968, 1950) has called a conflict between basic attitudes in 
his theoretical framework of individual psychosocial development* This 
framework considers psychosocial development as a process of moving 
through and resolving eight psychosocial conflicts* These conflicts 
are: 

Trust vs. Mistrust 
Autonomy vs. Shame, Doubt 
Initiative vs. Guilt 
Industry vs. Inferiority 
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Identit?y vs. Role Confusion 
Intimady vs. Isolation 
Genera tivity vs. Stagnation 
Ego Integrity vs. Despair 

# .4 

Since a group wish is always growth enhancing, it will reflect the 

positive characteristics of one of these conflicts. Conversely, the 

k 

associated group fear will reflect the negative characteristics of 
this conflict. This framework provides the specificity with which to 
categorize group wishes and fears, and thus the focal conflict/group 
solution. In the previous example, the focal conflict is Trust vs. 
Mistrust. The group solution is Mistrust. This solution is restric- 
tive. 

Focal conflicts, then, are an integral part of small groups. They 
emerge out of the group interaction and refer to the conflicts between 
the underlying wishes and fears of a group. Focal conflicts have two 
other characteristics. Since the group is the environment which pro- 
vides satisfaction and within which each masher must function, focal 
conflicts reflect basic individual psychosocial concerns and can be 
categorized according to the psychosocial framework of Erik Erikson. 
An example from a GD-TSS group will illustrate one of the eight possible 
focal conflicts. 

A group 1 s conversation centers around the embarrassment 
over being arrested* Group members are upset that their 
names have been published in the newspaper end that people 
are saying things about their arrest. Some members are 
also concerned about what their children think about their 
arrest. Statements about the police are made* Soma 
members are openly hostile and consider their arrest unfair. 
Others talk about how helpless they felt when being arrested , 
These are real and pressing concerns with which the group 
must deal* The concern with embarrassment and the hostility 
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toward the policu reveal other Issues. BeqeaLh the 
surface of tht conversation, it Is evident that the 
group is also angry at the instructor for embarrassing 
them by talking about their arrest and implying that they 
cannot control their drinking. The group is angry 
because the instructor is controlling them— he determines 
what will be talked about. The hostility which is vented 
at the police, then, is also meant for the authority 
f igure In the group— the instructor. The group wishes 
to confront the instructor but fears that punishment, j 
in the rorm of embarrassment, belittling, or even < 
referral, might result. They are faced, then, with 
the problem of either standing up for themselves or 
sitting back and taking it. This is a focal conflict 
of Autonomy vt. Shame and Doubt. * 

Conflict Resolution in Small Instructional Groups . 

In the process of working through a focal conflict, a group will 
need to establish a solution. A solution resolves the underlying con- . 
flict by establishing some procedure for the group. There are two 
kinds of solutions. An enabling solution allows the group wish to be 
expressed. A restrictive solution will not allow the wish to be 
expressed because the fear associated with its expression is too great. 
For example, in the previous illustration, an enabling solution would 
allow the group to openly express its feelings toward the Instructor. 
A restrictive solution would prohibit the expression of these feelings. 

An enabling or positive solution to a focal conflict is Important 
for a number of reasons. First, if a group is to promote learning, 
its atmosphere should be one in which, individuals freely share and 
discuss their attitudes and understandings. Positive sc 'at ions provide 
for this type of atmosphere. 

Secondly, a positive group solution relieves the group anxiety 
over a basic psychosocial issue. It provides opportunities for the 
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expression and exploration of the cooflictval feelings related to 
t£}s basic developmental issue. If these feelings are put put into 
the open, they can be more adequately dealt with. 

A third reason that a positive group solution is important is 

i 

that it promotes behavioral change. A group can have a tremendous 

- 5 
Influence on an individual and his/her behavior* An individual's 

behavior within * group is shaped by the interpersonal situation of 

the group. Each member , as part of the dynamics of the group, cannot 

fail to be acted upon by these dynamics. Because focal conflict/group 

solution is one of these fundamental dynamics, it has a strong effect 

on individual behavior. For example, when a group is working through 

a particular focal conflict, the psychosocial concerns and behaviors of 

the individual group members become focused in this area. This is 

illustrated *in the following example of Trust X Mistrust focal conflict. 

John isn't about to talk about his drinking habits. He 
is concerned that he has been drinking too much lately, but 
he is not willing to share these feelings with anyone. He is 
unsure where the other group members stand. If he talks 
openly, they might think he is an alcoholic. John believes 
people react this way. John is also aware of the fact that 
the instructor can refer him for further treatment. John 
feels the instructor probably would if he ever found out how 
much John really drinks. The other group numbers begin to 
talk about their drinking habits. Some are amazingly candid. 
This surprises John. Even the instructor appears sympathetic. 
He seems to understand the group members 1 problems. The group 
makes John feel that he isn't the only one who is concerned 
about drinking. John decides to participate. 

In this example, the group is moving toward a positive solution to 
the focal conflict of Trust X Mistrust. The group members wish to 
reveal their concern over their drinking and to get help and advice 
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from the group. An enabling solution allows the group to express 
and explore this wish and for the group's social need to trust to be 
satisfied. This solution affects the psychosocial behavior of all 

i 

the group members regarding this basic issue. For an Individual like 
John, who has a developmental problem in this area, £he effect of the 
positive group solution on Individual behavior la even more dramatic. 

rhe 'fourth reason why, a positive solution to a focal conflict is 
important relates to individual behavioral change and group movement. 
In order to significantly affect the behaviors of all the group members, 
the group needs to move progressively through all eight focal conflicts. 
Each group member has particular psychosocial concerns and behaviors 
depending on his/her stage of development. In order for all group 
members to benefit in their behavioral development, the focal conflicts 
have to be resolved positively so the group can progress and attend to 
all of these concerns. 

Teaching Style and Group Conflict Resolution . 

An instructor is the most Important Influence In the development 
of a positive solution to a focal conflict. Two contributing factors 
to this Influence are that the Instructor stands outside of the focal 
conflict (focal conflict can only be grasped by someone who views the 
group from a perspective different from the individual members) , and 
that the group members naturally assume that he/she has authority and 
power. But, by far, the most significant reason tot the great influence 
which an instructor has on the solution to a focal conflict Ilea within 
the group Itself. It has been established that focal conflict is an 
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integral part of small groups; it arises within the group and 
becomes a group problem. If this focal conflict is to be resolved 
positively, an instructor must be aware of this group phenomenon. 
That is, his/her teaching style must be oriented toward the group as 
a whole and must allow the focal conflict/group solution to emerge 

m t 

without interference. 

There are three possible orientations toward which ah Instructor's 
teaching style can be directed: the needs of the Institution and/or 
society; the needs of the instructor and/or the individual learners; 
the needs of the group as determined by the needs of the learners and 
the requirements of the institution. The names nomothetic, Idlographic, 
and transactional are given to these three teaching styles, respectively 
(Getzels and Thelen, 1960) . A nomothetic teaching style is one which 
reflects institutional expectations and is directed toward satisfying 
institutional goals. A nomothetic instructor is a role figure who 
carries out the responsibilities and duties which are considered 
essential by the encompassing institution. An idlographic teaching 
style is directed toward satisfying the personal needs of the instructor 
and/or the individual learner. An idlographic Instructor uses a 
uniquely individual approach in attempting to satisfy these needs. A 
transactional teaching style is oriented toward satisfying neods within 
the structure of the group. A transactional instructor's emphasis is 
on assisting the group to integrate individual needs with institutional 
requirements and/or the requirements of the task. 

The nomothetic teaching style cannot satisfy a group's focal 
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conflict needs because It Is oriented toward meeting the demands of 
the Institution and/or society. An idiographic teaching style cannot ^ 
possibly meet the group needs relating to focal conflict either be- 

i 

cause it is oriented specifically toward the needs of the individual. 
Only within the transactional teaching mode can the fo cal conflict 
needs of the group be positively resolved because the two variables 
which generate the focal conflict-— the Individual needs and the 
institutional demands— are brought together in the group and resolved 
by r w group. 

In order, then, to establish a conducive learning environment and 
to effect behavioral change, an instructor's style should be trans- 
actional. It is the only style which is oriented toward the group as 
a whole and which allows focal conflict /group solution to emerge with- 
out Interference. If the group's concerns are to he relevant to the 
Individual members, if their energies are to be effectively focused, 
snd if behavioral change is to occur, the shared psychosocial needs 
which are reflected in the focal conflict/group solution must be 
allowed to develop In the group and be resolved by the group. If the 
instructor assists the group in developing an environment which permits 
a wide range of psychosocial issues to emerge, group members will be 
affected in significant and positive ways. That is, if an instructor 
assists in making the group environment an "enabling" one, the Influence 
of the group will effect positive behavioral change in the individual 
member. 
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Summary 

The small instructional group is an extremely viable mode for 
education. Its restricted size allocs individual members to be In- 
volved in ami committed to the learning process, ' And its interactive 
format provides an environment for sharing ideas and perception^ aboat 
specific content • For content to be meaningful, to be learned, and 
to lead to attitudinal and behavioral change, it must be relaced to 
the personal needs of individual learners. A small instructional 
group provides an interpersonal setting where individuals can share 
their attitudes and understandings concerning content and where they 
can relate these attitudes and understandings to personal behaviors, 
values, and beliefs. 

Focal conflict/group solution Is an Inevitable and integral part 
of small group life. Focal conflicts arise out of the underlying 
group concerns over the interrelationship between and satisfaction of 
individual needs and institutional demands. That is, they are seem to 
emerge out of the interaction of the group and to be associated inte- 
grally with shared, psychosocial concerns. Focal conflict/group 
solution is, moreover, functional: it "def ines" appropriate behaviors 
and ways of thinking which are relevant to the life of a particular 
group. It "determines" what can be talked about, how it can be talked 
about, and with whom one may talk CJhitaker and Lieberman, 1964). Thus 
focal conflict/group solution is a fundamental variable which affects 
the learning environment of a small instructional group. 
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An Instructor has a significant Influence on the character and 
development af a group, I.e., focal conflict /group solution. That is, 
his/her teaching style has a significant affect on the learning environ- 
ment of a snail group and therefore on the quality and quantity of 
individual learning. In or**r for significant learning to occur within 
the instructional group, an Instructor must employ a teaching style 
which allows the conflict which arises out of group concern with the 
integration of needs and demands to be worked through and resolved. 
The teaching style which promotes the interrelationship of group 
concern. Individual needs » and Institutional demands is the trans- 
actional style. This teaching style brings together the nedds of the 
Individual learners and the demands of the institution within the 
group. To focus exclusively on individual needs or on institutional 
demands creates an unrealistic situation because learning involves 
both aspects* There are times when it is desirable to emphasize one 
or the other; however, the predominant style should be transactional 
because it combines both the Individual and institutional aspects of 
learning. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
LITERATURE REVIEW 



What engaged in the direct act of teaching, the 
instructor needs to have subject matter at his 
finger ends; his attention should he upon the 
attitude and response of the pupil, to under* 
stand the latter in its interplay with subject 
matter is his task, while his pupil's mind, 
naturally, should not be on itself but on the 
topic at hand. Or to state the same point in 
a somewhat different manner: The teacher should 
be occupied not with the subject matter in 
itself but in its interaction with the pupil's 
present needs and capabilities. 

(John Defray, 1961, p. 183) 



This chapter is a review of the literature pertinent to this 
study. Research material which is relevant is clustered in three 
areas: (1) studies of small groups, specifically those which analyze 
group dynamics; C2) studies which have utilized the theoretical frame- 
works of group conflict and teaching styles which this analysis has 
employed; (3) those social Interaction studies which have examined 
the effects of teacher -learner and learner-learner interactions on 
group climate and those which have related group climate to Individual 
learning. 

Because it formed the essential background for this study, the 
relevant group dynamic literature will he cited fir at. There will he 
a short discussion of this material because the very focus and rationale 
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of this study, that is, the selection of the variables, the generation 

of the hypothesis which related these variables, and the theoretical 

means for analyzing the variables and testing the hypothesis was 

elicited from the background material. Next, the research material 

which has utilized either the focal conflict /group solution framework 

t 

and/or the Getzels-Thelen framework will be cited and discussed. This 
documentation serves two important functions. It helps to legitimize 
and substantiate their applicability for research. In addition, a 
review of this literature illustrates their implementation elsewhere 
as well as pointing out the uniqueness of their contribution here. 
Finally, the pertinent social interaction literature in education will 
be cited and discussed. Because a group's learning climate emerges 
out of the interaction of variables, e.g., focal conflict/group 
solution and teaching style, this material has particular relevance, 
conceptually and methodologically. Included In this third part will 
be those studies which relate group climate to Individual learning. 
For reasons which will be more fully developed In chapter five, the 
discussion of the educational implications of this study, this social 
int. ar act ion literature has particular significance for this analysis. 



Background Literature in Group Dynamics 

[The group] is not the image of a social system in equi- 
librium. It is rather the Image of a system in motion 
or, If you will, la dynamic disequilibrium. It Is the 
image of a group continually facing emergent complexity 
and conflict (If not confusion) and dealing with these 
realities, not in terms of sentiment but in terms 
of what the complexity and conflict suggest about the 
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nod If ications that have to be made in the goals, 
expectations, needs, and selective perceptions of 
teachers and learners (Getzels and Thelen, p. 82). 

An instructional group forms for a specific purpose. The purpose 

may be determined by the encompassing institution and /or society or 

by the specific needs of certain individuals. Individuals come r to 

, -« • * 

! 

instructional groups, then, either for overt or covert reasons. They 
may be forced to coae or they may v * sh to satisfy needs which are not 
or cannot be satisfied by any o'.nex means. Whatever the reason for 
an instructional group, one thing Is certain— a group is faced with 
satisfying many different wishes and with dealing with many different 
behaviors. 

The particular needs or wishes that an individual has upon entering 
a group and the particular behaviors he/she employs, within the group, 
in attempting to satisfy these needs has been referred to as one's 
life project (Boyd, 1974) . This life project concept has two basic 
characteristics. It Includes the immediate and /or long range goals 
that an Individual has developed and is developing. And these life 
project goals are, in turn, based upon and determined by bow one has 
developed in relation to the social environment. That Is, a life 
project is determined by one's psychosocial development (Erlkson, 1980, 
1968, 1950). 

As individual members begin Interacting early in a group's life, 
these different life projects or behavioral orientations become evident. 
When these goal-directed behaviors begin to be blocked, feelings of 
tension will develop. This group tension Is inevitable because it is 

18 
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impossible for a group Co be pulled in various directions as Individuals 

attempt to fulfill their life project wishes simultaneously. To 

alleviate this tension, subgroups will begin to. form. Each subgroup 

will coalesce around the pursuit of similar wish(es) . One subgroup \ 

may form around pursuing similar life project wishes. One may form 

around the Instructor's wishes. Another may form around satisfying 

the neads of the institution and/or society. Whatever the direction 

each subgroup may take, when these opposing orientations begin to 

function simultaneously » group conflict will occur. This conflict 

cannot remain unresolved without threatening or resulting in the 

dissolution of the group. (For an interesting sociological perspective 

on this ph eno m eno n, see Slnmel, 1955; Coser, 1956 •> 

If a group Is considered Important to the individual members, chat 
is, if it has a high "valency," the forces for maintaining the group 
are stronger than those for dissolution. The group, therefore, becomes 
more "cohesive." Valency and cohesiveness are defined in the fallowing 
way: 

The valence, or attractiveness, of any object or 
activity Is a function of the needs of the Individual 
and the properties o£ the object. The group is 
treated as an object In the life space of the 
person. Its valency for any given person depends 
upon the nature and strength of his needs and upon 
the perceived suitability of the group for 
satisfying these needs...* Cohesiveness is the 
resultant of all the forces acting on all the 
members to remain in the group (Cartwright and 
Zander, 1953, pp. 76-78). 

The key force In maintaining valency, thereby Increasing cohesiveness, 

is the group's social system or "culture." As Individuals and subgroups 
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Interact, the racial system or culture develops* This system has many 
functions. It "determines" what ideas, values, ami behaviors are 
acceptable and what kind of interpersonal relationships are appropriate 
(Thelen, 1960). It also determines how the group will proceed; that 
is, the wishes It will pursue and the order in which they will ^ be 
undertaken (Boyd, in press). Thus, a group 9 s racial system or culture 
possesses a great amount of power. Anyone who has been in a group 
readily appreciates the amount of control it c^n wield— both over 
individual needs and the way these needs are behaviorally manifested. 

As is evident , an instructional group is an extremely complex 
system of Interacting dynamics. This discussion of group tension, 
group conflict, and social system serves as a means to Illustrate 
this complexity. It has another function. While the complex dynamics 
create anxieties for each group member r they create anxieties for 
the small group researcher and/or facilitator, who la Interested in 
understanding them, as well. This discussion, then, helps to 
illustrate how existing research has led to the formulation of the 
conceptualization and methodology utilized in this study. 

Focal Conflict/Group Solution Studies 

To consider the existence of shared, underlying concerns about 
the bere-and-now situation, which are the property of the group and 
which form underlying group conflicts (Vhltaker and Liebexsen, 1964) 

a 

and to relate these conflicts to the Erlksonlan stages of psychosocial 
development (Erikson, 1580, 1968, 19S0) provides the means for 
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alleviating the complexity of groups — most notably that which relates 

to "feelings" of group tension and "actions' 1 of group conflict. This 

1 

integrated framework is able to alleviate this complexity because it: 

(1) describes a group in terms of properties as a whole; (2) conceives 

v* 

a group as a unique social system where these properties have ai"lav- 

* 

ful" relationship to each other; and (3) accounts for the diverse and 
complex development of this relationship with respect to the specific 
group context. Thus, it provides the means for exsnining and under* 
standing covert, as well as overt, aspects of the group situation, and 
the affective aspects, as well as the cognitive. The ability of a 
model to discern covert aspects of a situation, that is, to make logical 
and empirically supportable inferences about covert dynamics by ob- 
serving and analysing overt behaviors, is a necessity la a social 
Interaction analysis (Withall and Lewis, 1963). 

A return to the discussion of the power of a group's 'joclal system 
would now be in order because it can help illustrate the applicability 
of the focal conflict/group solution model according to Erikson, both 
conceptually and methodologically. The power that a group has over 
the individual has already been explained. That is, an Individual's 
statement is only "accepted" and incorporated into the group's agenda 
s if it conforms to the here-and-nov concerns of the group. The trans- 
actional matrix theory developed in The Living Group (Boyd, in press) 
delineates; this idea. Briefly stated, when a group is dealing with 
psychosocial concerns, it will accept only those comments which conform 
to the ego stage at which the group is operating, although this power 
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of incorporation creates anxieties for the individual members, it does, 
paradoxically enough, serve an extremely useful function for either 
the small group facilitator or researcher. Statements which "catch 
on" and are pursued can serve as "barometers," indicating what the 
affective underlying concern of the group Is. Manifest behaviors are 
considered to be linked associative^ with and refer to covert issues 
quite different from their manifest content (Stock and Lieberman, 1962). 
This ability to detect and to track barometric statements, one of the 
manifestations of covert concern with the here-end-now situation in a 
group, is tantamount to facilitator and researcher understanding. 

Although this study is the first of its type, that is, to use a 
framework which integrates focal conflict/group soltuion with Erik- 
sonian stages, each of the frameworks have been tested extensively. 
It would appear logical to argue that since each has been verified, 
an integrated model would prove to be even more adequate. Considering 
the findings of this study, this was, in fact, the case, A. more 
thorough discussion, though, occurs in chapter five. 

The focal conflict /group solution group-process orientation is 
based on psychoanalytic theory* The influence of this theoretical 
orientation on the model is illustrated in two ways. Whitaker and 
Lieberman* s framework is based, primarily, on the work of three psycho- 
therapists: Bion (1961), Thomas French (1952, 1954), and Henry Esriel 
(1950). Its very name, in fat. t. Is derived from the work of French. 
French had used the term "l* lear conflict" to refer to persistent, 
unconscious conflicts winhin the personality of the individual, and 
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the term "focal conflict" to refer to preconscious conflicts which 
derive froa some nuclear conflict hot are Influenced In their special 
character and flavor by current life situations (Stock and Lieberman, 
1962). The model's emphasis on linked manifest behaviors which refer 
to shared covert concerns also illustrates the Influence of psycho- 
analytic theory (Butkovich, et al. . 197S). The contention that . . 
successive individual behaviors of group members are linked assocla- 
tlvely and refer to a common underlying concern about the here-and-now 
situation" (Whitaker and Lieberman, p. 16) and that all content of a 
session, no matter bow seemingly remote, refers to here-end-now 
relationships and feelings In the group, is evidence of this Influence* 
Although these groups process theorists do agree on the issue of under- 
lying group concerns, they differ In what they consider to be the 
source (s) of these covert issues. Vbitaker and Lieberman Include peer 
relationships, while B<on has dealt with relationships Involving the 
leader, I.e., the basic assumptions of dependency, fight-flight, and 
pairing. The orientation which the integrated framework of this 
study operated from was that the source was psychosocial. That is, the 
covert issue is an ego concept, since it is concerned with the relation 
of inner needs and the suitability of the situation (Gustafaon, 1976). 
Each, though, essentially share e concern with processes whereby 
manifest behaviors are linked assoclatlvely with and refer to covert 
issues quite different from their manifest content, with meanings being 
revealed Indirectly by behavioral signs and symptoms. In the psycho- 
analytical framework, the meaning of behavior is Interpreted in terms 
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of "symbol transformation" (Nlschel, 1968) . 

The notion of covert meanings symbolically transformed In overt 
group behavior (at times, seemingly chaotic) is sabstantlated In the 

.4 

literature on small groups. This notion is expressed by Err lei -as a 

". . . common group tension of which the group is not aware but which 

k 

determines its behavior," by Bion as a ". . . group mentality. . . the 
unanimous expression of the will of the group, contributed to by the 
Individual in ways of which he is unaware" and by Whi taker and 
Lieberman as a common covert conflict (the group focal conflict). The 
model utilised In this study, focal conflict/group solution, subs tan- . 
tinted that the covert Issues which groups deal with parallel Erikson's 
psychosocial stages of development. To summarize: The psychoanalytic 
' orientation is often based on the group-level analysis of unconscious, 
irrational responses of Individuals to the underlying shared dilemmas 
of the group and the symbolic transfer of the wishes and fears asso- 
ciated with these dilemmas (Butkovlch, et al .. 1975). 

Many references have been made In the group psychotherapy litera- 
ture to Whitaker and Lieberman* s focal conflict model. Yet only one 
study could be found which utilized it empirically. Butkovlch, et al ., 
(1975) used the framework to examine covert group behaviors. In their 
comparative analysis of the behaviors of study groups and T-groups. 
The psychoanalytic approach of the focal conflict model was combined 
with a social system model, which focused on the literal nere-end-now 
meanings of overt behaviors, to form e cybernetic (mutually Influencing) 
model. This Integrated model was used "... to examine the 'mutually 
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influencing' quality of the interrelationships of the leader's theoret- 
ical orientation, the group nuclear and focal conflicts, and the be- 
haviors of individual members" (Butkovich, et al. A p. 12) . One of the 
conclusions of this study was that the focal conflict model .' . has 

reasonably high construct validity 91 fur detecting covert grOup procerus 

* ■ 

(Butkovich, et al. . p. 19). 

Other references have been made la therapeutic literature to 
Whitaker and Liebexaan's hypothesis that a group la dominated at any 
given moment by an underlying conflict. In each case, the reference 
has substantiated the utility of this assumption— that is, its useful- 
ness for understanding and Interpreting the behavior of a group. 
Gustaf son (1976) considers 1: to be one of three perspectives that 
should be considered when ". . . group leaders. • .find themselves 
with a small group that shows little substance, Involvement , commitment, 

or prospects for change In their discussion or classroom behavior* . ." 

**• \ 

(Gustaf son, w. 793). In another article, Gustaf son and Cooper (1979) 
document that it ". . , represents one good prototype in the group 
therapy literature for a mixed model, a model which Includes both 
considerations of group and individual dynamics" (Cooper and Gustaf son, 
p. 975) . This is an extremely important citation since a general 
theory of group therapy must be capable of accounting for Individual 
change and group growth as a whole. Horwitz 0.977) concurs with this 
position and provides justification for tha groups entered , holistic 
nature of Whitaker and Lieberman's formulation, where the medal uses 
"... the properties, processes, and dynamics of the entire group 
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in the service of furthering the therapy of the individual within 
the group" (Horwitr, p. 424) . Be also comments on its assumption of 
underlying conflict which . . affording numerous advantages to - 
the therapist in understanding and interpreting the behavior of the 
group." . J: 

r The literature also refers to its utility for guiding a group 
leader's interventions. Gustafson (1978) points out its "heuristic 1 ' 
usefulness. And be reiterates Vhitaker and Ueberaan'a thesis that 
interventions he made from "outside" the group and be concerned with 
the needs of the group as a whole rather than being of an "involved" 
type which acts on counter transference and is ". . . driven by attempts 
to establish group conditions that are personally viable" (Whltaker 
and Lieberman, pp. 198-199). Singer, at al (1975) corroborate this 
position when they suggest that the model can be used as a ". . . 
springboard for examining and intervening in roles and situations which 
are problematic in member's lives and in which they collude" (Singer, 
et al., p. 146). An article which is tangentlally related to this 
concern with focal conflict/group solution and leadership and, there- 
fore, to this study, documents the research which has shown that 
leadership, i.e., self-disclosing or not self-disclosing leadership 
behavior, significantly affects the process and outcome of group 
experience (Dies, 1977). Whitaker and Liebermam's position on a leader 
remaining "outside" the focal confllct^hat is, not self -disclosing, 
is cited with other similar proposals. Diss' (1977) own conclusion, 
though, is similar to that of Lieberman, et al. (1973) . The behavior 
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of a leader la not the so}e determinant of a group type or a group 
experience as defined by the members . The impact of any leadership 
cannot be specified without a thorough understanding of such 
variables as group composition and interpersonal skills co co-members 

4 

* 

(Certner, 1973; D*AuzeUi, 1973) quality of feedback (Jacobs, 1974), 

k 

m * 

willingness of co-member's to be open (Yalom, 1970) , arrangement of 
time (Dies and Haas, 1970) and group norms (Llebertaan, et al.. 1973). 
Dies goes on to say that "any prescription. . . which emphasizes 
leadership to the relative exclusion of other variables Is undoubtedly 
over simplistic" (Dies, 1977, p, 192). Because this study has been of 
an association 1st interaction type, linking two variables, it has 
succeeded in filling in a piece of the puzzle of small instructional 
groups, rather than being an "over simplistic" description. 

The literature also notes the focal conflict/group solution model's 
utility for gauging group development. Shambaugh (1978) emphasizes 
this fact, considering it a "recurring phase model. " Els discussion 
concerns Whi taker and Liebennan's postulate that group phases are 
defined in terms of covert affective characteristics that are continually 

a 

recurring. 

The discussion of group phase development is a nice lead-in to 
the literature which is concerned with the second half of the integrated 
framework — the Erlksonlan psychosocial crises which provide the content 
for the focal conflict/group solution model . Kaplan and Roman (1963) 
"and Kaplan (1967) proposed that analogies of Eriksou's eplgenetlc model 

of ch%ld development characterise the evolution of all types of groups. 

'1 
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Further corroboration for Eriksoa and group development is provided by 
the research which has been and is being conducted at the University 
of Visconsln-Hadison. Research there has compiled extensive documen- 
tation relating Erlksonian ego crises theory to group phase develop- 
ment. This research has been conducted in self -directed groups (Boyd, 
In press; White. 1976; Boyd & Wilson, ^974; Davie, 1971; Boyd/ 1970; 
Fay, 1967). One o titer study has also explored the relationship 
(Lieberman, 1975). > 

Getzels-Thelen Framework Stncies 

Although numerous studies have been undertaken to test hypotheses 
derived from the sociopsychologlcal theory of Getsels and Thelen (1960) , 
only one was found which used this framework to analyse and categorise 
teaching style behaviors (Ampene, 1973). This study successfully 
implemented this model, thus confirming its applicability: w • . . the 
Getzels-Thelen model provides an adequate tool for analysing teaching 
behaviors - (Ampene, p« 205). 

Other studies have used the Getzels-Thelen framework to assess 
the social climate of classrooms* The framework proposes that lnstl- 
tutlonal and Individual characteristics interact in classrooms and 
determine school learning. Most research have been social psychological 
examinations which have tested hypotheses derived from the thesis that 
the classroom group is a "social system" where *. • • the balance of 
emphasis is on the performance of role requirements and the expression 
of personality needs. . • as a function of Interaction within the class- 
room group" (Getzels and Thelen, p. 79). One study (Walberg and 
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Anderson, 1968a) considered Che relationship between individual student 
perceptions of their class and their individual learning; a subsequent 
study (Anderson and tialberg, 1968) attempted to account for differential 
class performance in terms of the climate characteristics of the class. 
Another research study used it as a mean for interpreting the relation- 
ship between the structural and affective aspects of socio-emotional 
climate (Walberg, 1968). Three others utilized the framework for 
classroom climate assessments. It was used to determine that the 
social climate In school classes can be predicted from prior measures 
of teacher personality (Walberg, 1969d) v student characteristics 
(Walberg and Anderson, 1968b) , and class size (Walberg, 1969a) . The 
climate measures, moreover, have been dhown to predict adjusted 
measures of learning with individuals and cognitive, affective, and 
behavioral measures of learning with both classes and Individuals as 
the units of measurement (Anderson and Walberg, 1968; Walberg and 
Anderson, 1968a). The findings of other investigations derived from 
the Getzels-Thelen model have been that the affective aspects of 
classroom climate p. edict both cognitive and affective learning 
(Walberg, 1969a; Walberg, 1969b; Walberg, 1969c; Walberg and Ablgren, 
1970) . The framework has also been employed In a series of empirical 
studies of the personality and role of teachers (Walberg and Welch, 
1967a; Walberg and Welch, 1967b) and their affects on learning 
(Walberg, Welch, and Bothmaa, 1968). 

Social Interaction Studies 

Most human learning occurs in a social context. 
Most of the Individual's knowledge, ideas, feelings, 
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goals, and values, and ways of behaving are 
developed in interaction with others. Most of 
the knowledge any one of us possesses derives 
from direct or various interaction with our 
fellows in the psychological and social context 
of objective reality (Wlthall and Lewis/ p. 684) . 

An instructional group Is sore than a place where content and/or 
skills are taught and learned: it Is a miniature "culture, 1 * a Social 
system, where members Interact and Influence the behaviors, attitudes, 
and beliefs of one another. Within this group context, learning, i.e., 
behavioral and attitudlnal change, is conceived as being determined 
not by a set of prior conditions but by a series of ongoing Interactions 
between group members. These Interactions, moreover, are not merely 
a ". . . traffic in ideas—- learning involves a traffic in feelings as 
well" and . . not just ^limited to teacher and learner, but learner 
and learner" (Wlthall and Lewis, p. 687). 

Social interaction research in education conceives group inter- 
actions and learning in this way. By definition, social Interaction 
is a! relation between persons such that "the behavior of either one is 
a stimulus to the behavior of the other" (English and English, 1958, * 
p. 270) . Social interaction research focuses attention on affective 
interactions between teachers and learners and learners and learners 
and attempts to assess these acts. And because it is interested in 
the af feet iV^fa spec ts of a situation, social interaction research 
concerns Itself with covert, as well as overt, dynamics of groups. 

This study is a social interaction analysis which assesses the 

conditions under which affective learning takes place. It has 

i 

examined two variables, focal conflict/group soltulon and teaching 
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style, In both their overt and covert aspects. Because this study 
demands that learning be conceptualized as a resultant of mutual 
Influences In a dynamic process, It' has analyzed these two variables 
In relation to each other. That is, the underlying assumption of this 
study is that the Interaction of focal conflict /group solution and 
teaching style Is a significant Influence on a group's learning climate, 
and, thus, on the quality and quantity of group member learning. For 
these reasons, social Interaction studies on group climate and group 
climate and learning are pertinent. 

Studies have been made which substantiate that socio-emotional 
climate can be empirically measured. The most notable research Into 
this area was that of Withall (1949), which treated climate as a 
group phenomena determined primarily by the teacher's verbal behavior 
taken as representative of his/her total behavior. This technique 
of categorizing and quantifying teacher behavior to measure climate 
was continued by Flanders (1959) and Thelen (1959a, 1959b). Wit hall's 
instrument was further refined and reliability was demonstrated by 
Kits el and Babinowitz (1954). 

Classroom climates have been measured and characterised In other 
ways, through global observations and ratings of social Interaction. 
Terms such as authoritarian vs. democratic, permissive vs. restrictive, 
doalnative vs. integrative have appeared throughout the literature In 
describing climates (Khan end Weiss, p. 778). Withall (1949) reported 
that more positive student reactions to teachers were made in student- 
centered classes than In teacher-centered ones. Group-centered 
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^classes produced a higher level of interpersonal affect among Its 
members who showed greater liking for each other as a learning group 
than the leader -centered classes In two other studies (Bovard, 1951). 
Andersen and Kell (1954), In a study of four classes, found that' 

students held more positive attitudes toward themselves as participants 

t 

in student-centered groups than students in leader-centered classes 
who had mixed feelings about their participation. 

Other significant social interaction studies have explored the 
effects of leader behavior on classroom climate* The classic work 
(Levin, Lippitt, and White, 1939) on Interpersonal interactions in 
different social climates, i.e. 9 differing leader behavior, initiated 
this type of research. Lippitt 9 s study (1940) provided a clear 
demonstration of the effect of leader behavior cm group climate and 
productivity, while also providing a sound basis for the value of 
categorizing verbal behavior as a means of assessing the quality of 
group life. This study's conclusions, in fact, are so pertinent to 
this study that they should be listed: (1) different styles of leader 
behavior produce differing social climate and differing group and 
individual behaviors; (2) conversation behavior categories differentiated 
leader-behavior techniques more adequately than did social behavior 
cat egories; (3) different leaders playing thai same kind of leadership 

roles displayed very similar patterns of behavior and the group members 

i 

reacted to the same kind of leadership style in similar and consistent 

ways; (4) group members in a democratic social climate were more _ 
.friendly to each other, showed more group-mind edness 9 vers more work-* 
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minded, shoved greater Initiative, and had a higher level of frus- 
tration tolerance than members in the other groups; (5) leader- 
behaylor categories represent the important parameters to which the 
children reacted (Wit hall and Levis, pp. 696-697). The Anderson* 
studies (1945, 1946) also demonstrated that a teacher s classroom 
personality and behaviors influenced the behavior of learners.' Those 
teachers vho rsed nominative techniques were linked, generally, vith 
aggressive and antagonistic group behavior while Integrative techniques* 
facilitated cooperative and self -directive behaviors. More recent 
studies of classroom climates (Schmuck, 1966; Flanders, 1960; hughes, 
1959; Thai en, 1951, 1950) illustrate an association between cooperative, 
in contrast to competitive or aggressive, activity by group member s_ end 
the degree to which the leader tend* to support rather than dominate 
the task-centered activities of the student members. 

Numerous social interaction studies have attempted to relate class- 

* 

room climate to individual learning. Flanders (1949) found that learner 
centered behavior elicited less Interpersonal anxiety, more problem- 
centered behavior and a degree of emotional integration. Rehsge (1948) 
investigated the quality of social interaction between student and 
teacher in the planning stages of classroom work. He also investigated 
similarities and dissimilarities in problem-solving and knowledge of 
two matched classes. His conclusions favored the mora interactive 
relationships in terms of problem-solving, p l a nning skills, and 
flexibility of social relations. Perkins (1949) compared 1 earner- 
center e4 and teacher-centered classroom environments at the adult level, 
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and demonstrated that the variable of climate makes a significant 
difference in problem-orientation, la attitudes toward other persons, 
in learning of facts, and in human relation skills. Glidewell's 
study (1951) is of a somewhat different approach,' hut Is also 
pertinent to this study. He hypothesized that "the most effective 
teacher can he seen as one who seeks, through *her feelings as one 
medium, the reality of her own needs and those of her students [the 
psyche aspect] with an eye toward a need-meeting group learning 
activity [socio aspect]" (Glide veil, p. 120). From this study it 
appears that the needs of the teacher -n the learning situation would 
he as pertinent to the learning situation as those of the learners, and 
the teacher's ability to recognize and accept these needs may be 
hypothesized to have considerable significance for his/her effective- 
ness in guiding the students' learning. Jenkins (1951) emphasised that 
learning will be mora effective not only when student's emotional needs 
are met in the classroom, but also when the learners are made aware 
of their part in helping teachers fulfill some of the teacher's 
personal needs. Still another relevant analysis was that of Jenseu 
(1955) . He emphasized the close Interdependence of personal needs and 
group needs and the fact that the fulfillment of one kind depends 
directly on the satisfaction of the needs of the other kind. Individuals 
in the learning situation have to help ensure that group neede are 
satisfied and resolved if their private personal needs era to be met. 
Jensen asserted, moreover, that unless individuals relate effectively 
to one another in a class, the achievement, or socio problems, cannot 
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be dealt with. Other studies which have looked into social relations 
among learners and between learners and teachers as they influence 
the quality of the social climate, which in turn,^ influences learning 
outcomes arc Click (1969); Lett and Lott (1966); Porterfield and' 
Schlicting (1961); Brown (1960); Johnson (1958); Calvin end Hoffman 

* ■ » 

(1957); and Busvell (1953). 
Bugger? 

A social interaction 1st view of education does not consider that 
an instructor totally determines the amount of learning which occurs 
in an instructional group. For this reason, social Interaction 
research focuses on the complicated patterns of interaction which 
exist in groups and on molar concepts of instructor influence, rather 
than on instructor effectiveness. A classroom group is considered to 
be a function of a constellation of factors which Interact with each 
other in complex ways. Group interactions, then, are treated as 
mutually influencing phenomena,, being viewed within a larger dynamic 
change process rather than in a cans e-and-ef £ ect relationship. Because 
of this Interactive complexity, social interaction research requires 
that concepts and instrumentation be tailored to the "motility" of the 
data that are analyzed (Whlthall and Lewis, p. 708). 

A summary of the me jor themes which guide social interaction 
research and the conclusions of this area of study would include the 
following. With reference to the relationship between instructor 
behaviors sad classroom climate: (1) Classroom soclo-emotional climate 
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can be empirically measured by classifying instructor behaviors, i.e. , 
there is a correlation between instructor behaviors and classroom 
climate; (2) Instructor behavior has a significant effect on classroom 
climate; (3) Supportive instructor behaviors are associated with more 
positive climates than are domlnative behaviors; (4) Learner-centered 

» ■ 

activities rather than teacher-centered ones are associated with more 
positive socio -emotional climates. With reference to the relationship 
of classroom climate and Individual learning: (1) Positive climate Is 
associated with more individual productivity; (2) Learner-centered 
activities foster more Individual achievement (problem-solving and 
Interpersonal skills) than do teacher-centered activities; (3) Positive 
soc to-emotional climates satisfy learner and Instructor needs to a 
greater extent and the satisfaction of these Individual needs is 
contingent on the satisfaction of group needs; and (4) If group 
interpersonal relations are Ineffective, Individual achievement will 
not occur to any significant extent. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
METHODOLOGY 

The oethodology delineated here provides tW basis for identifying 
and describing teaching style as nomothetic, ldiographlc, or trans- 
actional, and for identifying and describing group conflict/ using 
the focal conflict /group solution theoretical framework as a model and 
the Erlksonlan theoretical framework as content. This methodology 
has two focuses: (1) Teaching styles; (2) Group conflict. 

Specifications of Variables 
Teaching Styles . 

In order to provide an in-depth analysis of the teaching styles 
that occurred within the ten representative CD-TSS groups, a compre- 
hensive theoretical framework was needed. It was decided that an 
Integrated model, composed of the frameworks developed in "The 
Classroom Group, as a Unique Social System" (Gets els and Thelen, 1960) 
and "The Teacher Bole Model" (Boyd, 1969) provided en operational 
means for this analysis. The Getzels-Thelen framework accounted for 
the three orientations toward which Instruction might be directed: 
the demands of the- institution and/or society; the needs of the 
Instructor and/or the individual learner; the intentions of the group 
as determined by the needs of the individuals and the requirements of 
the Institution and/or society. And Boyd's provided the specificity 
needed for differentiating and reliable coding. In addition, each had 
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been successfully applied la other studies. The Getzels-Thelen. 
framework had been utilised by Ampene (1973) while Boyd's had been 
previously employed la aa evaluation study (Bovd.j et al. , 1980). 
Nomothetic* ' 
Nomothetic instruction refers to those behaviors and/or utterances 
which are reflective, of Institutional expectations and which are 
directed toward the satisfaction of institutional goals. Instructor 
behavior Is clearly seen as normative; aa a role Incumbent, he/she 
carries out the responsibilities and duties considered essential by 
the encompassing Institution. Nomothetic instruction, then, is ' 

♦ 

externally defined: delegated privileges, obligations, and power are 
executed by the Instructor apart from any personal characteristics. 

Learner behavior is also Interpreted according to the obligations 
and requirements of the Institution. Because nomothetic Instruction 
reflects the philosophy that the most expeditious routs to a goal lias 
within the institutional structure, learner behavior Is considered 

role related and performance of role requirements is emphasized. 

i 

Within the p r ogramm ing role, a nomothetic Instructor fellows a 
predetermined, curricular framework, i.e., experiences, class content, 
and activities, whose. aim la the satisfaction of institutional goals. 

Within the guide role, s nomothetic instructor emphasizes 
normative problem-solving for the purpose of arriving at institutionally 
accepted conclusions. 



1. The manual containing the complete specifications can be 
located In the appendix. 
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Within the resource role, a nomothetic instructor utilizes 
currlcular materials end/or bodies of knowledge when Information la 
solicited. , 

Within the facilitation role, a nomothetic instructor does not 

consider socio-emotlonal or psychosocial concerns pertinent to either 

role requirements or the requirements of the institution. 

-stitutional Goals 

Body of Knowltdga Orientation 

^Instructor 
FOCUS <T Bole Incumbent Behaviors ^ 

^Learner 

Instructor 

Formalized Modes of Interaction-^ 

^^HLaarner 

Etophasis on Social Dimension of Activity 
Idlographic . 

Id lo graphic instruction refers to those behaviors and/or 
utterances which are directed toward satisfying the individuals needs 
of the instructor and/or the learner. Instructor behavior la uniquely* 
individual; it arises from personality need-dispositions which are 
grounded in his/her own biological constitution. Idlographic 
Instruction, then, is Internally defined: behavior Is oriented toward 
the satisfaction of personal needs. 

Learner behavior is also interpreted according to personality 
need-dispositions. Because Idlographic instruction reflects the 
philosophy that the most expeditions route to the completion of the 
goal lies within the learner, individual expression of personality 
needs is encouraged and Individuality and variation are emphasized. 
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Within the programing role, en idiographic Instructor allows 
either hie/her needs or the Individual learner* a needs to determine 
the km Cure of experience, class content, and activities. 

Within the guide role, an idiographic instructor can function la 
two ways with regard to problem-solving: (1) Instructor answers his/ 
her own questions, fosters adherencea to his/her own methods of eyu- 
" thesis or analysis, or Intervenes during problem-solving In such a 
way as to lead learner to conclusions which satisfy Instructor needs; 
or (2) Instructor allows learner to answer questions in ways which 
are conducive to his/her needs, to synthesize j>r analyse according 
to needs, or to arrive at conclusions which are congruent with the 
satisfaction of personal needs. 

Wlt hla the resource role, an idiographic Instructor offers both 
solicited and unsolicited information. This Information is aimed at 
satisfying the Individual need-dispositions of the Instructor or the 
learner. 

Within the facilitation role, an idiographic instructor expresses 
or Invites expression of personality needs. 

Instructor 



^^lastruetor 




Individual Seals ^ 

^•Learner 



Individual Problem-Center Orientation 

Instructor 



FOCUS Personality Need-Disposition Behavior 

^* s * Learner 

Informal Modes of Interaction 
Enphaais on Psychological Dimension of Activity 
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Transactional 

Transactional instruction refers to those behaviors and/or 
utterances which, are directed toward the group as^aa entity and which 

* • 

arf aimed at satisfying group intentions. Instructor behavior; is 
understood in relation to the group; his/her emphasis is on the i 
integration of individual needs with institutional expectations within 
the group context. Instructor assists in the development of roles 
within the group and aids in adapting these roles. to the specific 
personalities of the individual members. Bole expectations within the 
group are defined with these need-dispositions in mind. 

Group behavior revolves around group intention, which is under- 
stood to be a transaction between institutional expectations and 
individual needs. Because transactional instruction reflects the 
philosophy that the most expeditious route to a goal lies within the 
group ' 9 here-and-now situation, behavior is transactional and can be 
understood in relation to group context. 

Within the programmer role, a transactional instructor assists 
group in -becoming its own programmer with respect to its own unique 
needs and the requirements of the institution. 

Within the guide role, a transactional instructor assists group in 
becoming its own analyzer and synthesiser. 

Within the resource role, a transactional Instructor helps to 
foster inter dependency so Individual members become resources. 

Within the facilitation role, a transactional instructor addresses 
an individual need as if it were the concern of the whole group and 
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relates psychosocial concerns to the group's here-and-nov situation. 

< Institutional Expectations 
(Transaction) ** : 
Individual Needs 



FOCUS \ Group Orientation 




< 



Institutional Expectations 
Group Intention Behavior <^ (Transaction) 

Individual Needs 



an sectional Mode of Interaction 
Emphasis is on Psychosocial Dimension of Activity 
Group Conflict . 

The Focal Conflict/Group Solution framework developed by Whi taker 
and Liaberman In Psychotherapy Through the Group Process (1964) was 
selected because it provided for an in-depth analysis of group conflict. 
It provided an effective means for applying the psychosocial theory of 
development by Erik Erikson (1980, 1968, 1950) to group conflict. 

In order to understand group conflict, the existence of shared, 
underlying concerns whicl are the property of the group is assumed. 
This approach views a group function as the Involvement of underlying 
conflict between two opposing motives or Impulses together with various 
attempts to achieve a solution to the conflict. The conflict consists 
of an Impulse or wish opposed by an associated counter-impulse or 
fear. Moreover, because a group wish is always rooted In growth, it 
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reflects the positive characteristics of a psychosocial crisis. 
Conversely, the associated group fear will reflect the negative 
characteristics of the crisis. The, conflict of the group is referred 
to as the Focal Conflict. The group wish is referred to as the Dis- 
turbing Motive. The group fear is referred to as the Reactive Motive. 
Thus, it is possible to describe a conflict in the following 

1) Disturbing motive X Reactive motive 

(wish or movement (in conflict with) (fear or movement 
toward growth) away from growth) 

2) The disturbing motive and reactive motive will reflect the 
positive and negative characteristics of an associated 
psychosocial crisis. 

In working through focal conflicts, groups attempt to find 

solutions. A solution represents a compromise between the opposing 

forces; it is directed primarily at alleviating tr. reactive motive 

(fear or movement away from growth) but also attempts to satisfy the 

disturbing motive (wish or movement toward growth). Because a group 

\ 

wish is growth enhancing and reflects the positive characteristics of 
a psychosocial crisis, a group solution which tends toward a satis- 
faction of this group wish reflects the positive resolution character- 
istics and promotes group growth. This type of solution is galled an 
Enabling group solution. If a group solution tends toward satisfying 
the reactive motive at the expense of the disturbing motive, the 
solution will reflect negative resolution characteristics. This type 
of solution is called a Restrictive group solution. Restrictive group 
solutions are not growth enhancing. 
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In order to determine the specific focal conflict (s) /group 
solution Cs), that is, to use the Erlksonlan framework as content for 
the focal conflict /group solution model, the specifications outlined 

* 

in "Three Channel Theory of Communication In Small Groups" (Boyd and 

Wilson, 1974) was utilized. The characteristics of the various tfocal 

2 r 

conflict Cs) /group solution (s) are summarised as follows: 

Focal Conflict/Group Solution Ho. 1 

Trust X Mistrust 

Trust : There is a sense of an ease, reciprocity, and mutuality 
in the giving and receiving of information, Ideas, and insights. 
There is a willingness to risk and the group Is permeated by 
a flexible, consistent, and dependable give-end-take. 

Mistrust: The group is not dependable, supportive, or accepting. 
There is no sense of ease, reciprocity, or mutuality in giving 
and receiving. 

Focal Conflict /Group Solution Hp. 2 

Autonomy X Shame, Doubt 

Autonomy : The sense is that the group is standing on its own 
feet. It is master of the situation and is in control. The 
group's decision-making is characterized by compromise and 
cooperation. 

Shame. Doubt : There is a sense that the group is uncomfortable, 
as if it were overexposed or conscious of being stared at.* The 
group is permeated by stubbornness, repetition, rebelliousness, 
and obstlnance. 



2. The manual containing the complete specifications can be 
located in the appendix. 
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Focal Conflict/Group Solution No. 3 

Initiative X Guilt 

Initiative,: There is a sense that the group f is self-activating 
and on the save. The group is curious and plays constructively 
with, ideas and information. Its activities are in an exploratory 
and experimental mode. 

t 

Guilt : There is a sense that the group is immobile. The group 
is unable or unwilling to experiment with or explore ideas and 
information. The group does not have a sense of purpose and 

is uneasy whoa goals are contemplated . " 



Focal Conflict/Group Solution Bo. 4 

Industry X Inferiority 

Industry ; - The sense is that the group is producing. - It considers 
work worthwhile and is dedicated to accomplishment and work com- 
pletion. The group la competent and adequate to the tasks that 
lie before it. 

Inferiority ; The sense is that the group is avoidlnj work. It 
is not dedicated to furthering its competency or skill. Work is 
an obligation and the group appears Inadequate and mediocre with 
respect to the task at hand. 



Focal Conflict/Group Solution So. 3 

Group Identity X Fragmentation and Diffusion 

Group Identity ; There is a sense of self-determination, commitment, 
and solidarity with respect to group functioning and group goals. 
The group knows what it is shout and where it is heading. There is 
a sense of the group as a group. 

Fragmentation and Diffusion ; The group is a collection of 
individuals. There is a sense that the group is drifting, with 
no clear definition of what it is about or where it is heading. 
There is no sense of self-determination, commitment, or solidarity 
with respect to group functioning or group goals. 
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Focal Conflict /Croup Solution so. 6 

Intimacy X Isolation 

.'Intimacy : There is a sense that the group is reaching oo.t and 
touching, figuratively. The group is perBeated by Interpersonal 
commitment, sacrifice, and wrath. k 

Isolation ; The group lacks spontaneity, warmth, and fellowship. 
The sense is that the group is superficial and un involved In its 
Interpersonal matters. 



Focal Conflict/Group Solution So. 7 

Generativity X Stagnation 

Generativity : There is a sense of caring. That group desires 
to contribute, to pass on its values and competencies. The 
group's interests* and competencies are expanding. 

Stagnation: There la no sense of caring. There is no sense 
that the group is concerned with expanding the Interests and 
In naklng any contribution. 



Focal Conflict/Group Solution Bo. 8 

Group Integrity X Despair 

Group Integrit y; There is a sense that the group is looking beck 
and is proud and satisfied with its existence. There is a sense 
that the group feels that its life has been meaningful and that 
ic has acted appropriately, productively, and realistically. 

Despair ; There is a sense that the group feels it is running 
out of time. The group is permeated by disappointment, meaning- 
lessnessj and disgust when It looks back on its existence. 



Coding Procedures 

In the material above, the specifications for the two variables In 
this study were discussed. In this portion, the ceding procedures will 
be described. 
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Teaching styles . The coding procedure required that the judge 
(coder) listen only to instructor utterances. An utterance is defined 
as a statement in the form of a sentence or a sentence fragment. The 
judge was not to note minimal instructor utterances. 

The procedure required that the judge keep track of each utterance 
by coding it according to one of the three teaching styles. At the end 
of each minute Interval, the judge was to look at his/her utterance 
codings and make a decision as to which teaching style was no at 
predominant during that interval. The judge then placed an X through the 
letter which stood for the appropriate teaching style on a coding sheet. 
This was referred to as a primary coding. 

If, during the minute Interval, there was anoth er style which com- 
prised at least 'one third of the utterance notations, a slash (/) was 
put through that style on the coding sheet. This was a secondary coding. 

If no codable instructor utterance occurred during the minute 
Interval, the judge was to circle the 0 on his/her coding sheet. 

After twenty minutes of coding, the tape was to he stopped. The 
judge was to look oven: his/her minute Interval codings and make a judg- 
ment as to what the predominant teaching style was for that twenty minute 
period. Changes in teaching style direction were noted with an arrow 
between the appropriate teaching style symbols and the emphasized style 
was circled. 

At the end of the session, the judge was to review his/her minute 
and twenty minute codings and write a concise paragraph summarizing the 
Instructor's teaching style. 



46. . 

Group conflict . The focal conflict/group solution formulation 

was to be a Gestalt. Coders were to assume a holistic approach, inte- 

grating seyen aspects or non-equivalent elements <tf group life? 

1) Content — specific comments that occur during a group 
session. 

i'< 

. 2) Interaction — Interpersonal behaviors that occur during 

a group session. 

3) Mood — prevailing emotion, attitude, or disposition 

during a group session. 

4) i Rhythm — flow or movement of group elements during a 

session. ■ , 

5) Non-verbal consnunication ~ bodily postures 9 facial expressions, 

or physical attitudes that occur 
during a group session. 

6) Sequence — order of behavioral and/or verbal associations 

that occur during a group session* 

7) Context — relation of a group event to the surrounding 

situation of the group* 

Because a global judgment was to be made about the total signifi- 
cance of the group material, coders kept track of the seven elements 
as they occurred. Each coder kept a running account of the successive 
movements of these elements on a note pad. When a coder noted an 
abrupt shift In any of them, he/sle noted the time on the clock and 
wrote it on the note pad. 

Whan the tape ended, each coder reread his/her notes and noted 
the general theme (s) which underliad the data. Each coder than wrote 
the theme (s) in the margins to the left of the noted time intervals. 

Each coder then turned to the specifications for each of the focal 
conflict (s) /group solotion(s). The coder Identified the particular 
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focal conflict/group solution which was applicable for each time 
interval and listed the specifications which were applicable. 

The coding sheet was divided into five minute else increments. 
There were three columns: Disturbing Motive; Reactive Motive; Croup 
Solutions. Each coder transferred the focal conflict (s) /group £ 
solution(s) designations and specifications to the appropriate 'tine 
Intervals. Those specifications which were particularly strong were 
underlined. 

Training of Judges 

In the material above, the procedures which the judges utilized 
when coding teaching style(s) and group conflict (s) were explained. 
This parr of the methodology describes how they were trained. 

Teaching styles . The judges read The Classroom Group as a Unique 
Social System" (Getzels and Thelen, 1960) and The Teacher Bole Model" 
(Boyd, 1969). They wrote ten specifications for each of the three 
teaching styles from memory. The coding methodology was explained to 
them and all questions were answered. The judges then reviewed a 
training tape and coded it according to the coding procedure. Bali- 
ability was established and the coding began. 

Croup conflict . The judges read Psychotherapy Through the Group 
Process (VThi taker and Lieberman, 1964) and Chapter 7 in Childhood and 
Society (Erikson, 1950) . Ten specifications were then written for each 
of the eight focal conflicts/group solutions according to Erikson. The 
coding methodology was explained and all questions were answered. The 
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judges then viewed a training tape and coded It according to the 

coding procedure. Reliability was established and the coding began. 

► 

Tallying Procedures £ 

The material above discussed the procedures which the judges 
followed when coding teaching styles and group conflict. This portion 
of the net hodo logy explains the tallying procedures. 

Teaching styles. The primary codings within each of that three 
teaching style categories were totaled for each of the selected sessions. 
The percentage of time spent In eech of these styles was then computed 
for each of the sessions. 

Croup conflict . The group solutions to the focal conflicts which 
occurred during each of the selected sessions were listed. 

The teaching style and group conflict data waa Integrated In the 
following manner. First, the total number of minutes for each of the 
ten sessions was listed. Second, the number of minutes spent within 
each of the focal conflict (s) /group solution(s) for each of the ten 
sessions was computed and listed. Third, the primary codings for the 
teaching styles which occurred during each of the focal conflict (s)/ 
group solution (s) were counted and listed. Fourth, these data were 
totaled and the per cent of teaching style, focal conflict/group 
solution and their occurrence In relation to each other for the ten 
groups was computed. 

Reliability 

In order to maintain an acceptable level of reliability In the 
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coding of teaching style and group conflict, each judge's reliability 
was tested repeatedly. 

Teaching styles . Three reliabilities were given — the first before 
the coding began,, the second after each judge had coded two tapes, and 
the third after each judge had coded four tapes. Reliability was 
computed on the primary codings for a twenty-minute segment. The 
results for the three reliabilities are as follows: 

Reliability #1 - 77. 5% 
Reliability #2 - 90. OZ 
Reliability #3 - 90. OX 

Croup conflict. Four reliabilities were given. The reliabilities 
were given on the first session, the fourth session, the seventh session 
and the tenth session. Reliability waa computed on the focal conflicts 
and on the group solutions for a sixty-minute session. There was 
almost total agreement between the judges. 

Minor discrepancies occurred In two of the reliabilities. On 
reliability three, both judges coded an Autonomy X Shame and Doubt 
focal conflict. One judge coded a group solution of Autonomy (slight) . 
The second judge coded Shame and Doubt (slight) and Indicated In his 
notes that the group did exhibit Autonomy. A discussion was held be- 
tween the two coders, and an agreement was reached that the group 
solution was Autonomy. 

On reliability four, one judge coded the group as resolving an 
Autonomy X Shame and Doubt focal conflict negatively. The second judge 'i 
coding was identical. A discrepancy occurred, however, when the second 
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judge detected a second focal conflict, Initiative X Guilt, during 
the last ten minutes of the session. This was discussed, and it was 
decided that the whole session was one focal conflict resolved in 
favor of Shame and Doubt. 

♦ 

The group sessions which were coded according to teaching style 
and group conflict were selected on the. basis of the following 
procedure: 

1. One session was to be selected from each of the ten 
representative groups. 

2 . Neither the first nor the last session was selected 
because It was assumed that these sessions would be 
unrepresentative. 

3. Video and audio bad to be of good technical quality. 

4. The amount of the group interaction time in the session 
had to be SOX or sore. 

One random selection from each of the ten groups was then made 

from among the sessions which satisfied these criteria. Thus, the 

sample was composed of ten randomly selected sessions from the ten 

representative groups. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



THE FINDINGS 



This chapter contains the asp Ir leal data which vara gat bar ad on 



teaching style and focal conflict/group solution within the aaspled 
GD-TSS groups./ The data are presented in table font. . Explanations 
will follow each table. \ 
Table 4.1 shows the percentage of the total tine which the tea 
representative instructors spent within each teaching style. 

Table 4.1 



Total Percent of Three Teaching Styles 
for Ten Randomly Selected Sessions 
of Ten Representative Groups 



Teaching Styles 



Total X 



No Instructor Talk 
Hobo that le 
Idiogrephic 
Transactional 
TOTALS 



7.0 
35.8 
55.2 

1.6 
99.6 



The predominant teaching style within the representative GD-TSS 
groups was the idiogrephic style. The instructors spent 53.2% of 
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their tine focusing on^their own personal needs or on the personal 
needs of the individual learners. 

. The nest soot predominant style was the nomothetic teaching style. 
The representative instructors spent 35. 8X of their time functioning 

as role figures who focused on satisfying the needs of the institution 

i 

and/or society. N 

The transactional style occurred 1.6X of the time. That Is, out 
of every one hundred behaviors the Instructors exhibited, approximately 
two could he classified se Integrating needs of Individuals with 
demands of the Institution and/or society. 

It Is laportant to note that the instructors remained silent for 
7% of the time. This percentage Indicates how dominating the instructors 
were. They were speaking 93% of the time* The percentage also provides 
an indication of the amount of group Interaction which occurred. That 
is, group members were dealing with content or with each other , without 
instructor interference, only 7X of the time. 

Table 4.2 shows the percentage of time that the representative 
groups -spent in each of the eight possible focal conflicts and the 
percentage of positive and negative solutions to these focal conflicts. 

The left side of Table 4.2 lists the eight possible focal conflicts 
which groups encounter and need to resolve. A positive solution to a 
particular focal conflict would exhibit the characteristics of the group 
wish. & negative solution to s focal conflict would exhibit the 
characteristics of the group fear. 

Five focal conflicts were present in the representative GD-TSS 
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Table 4.2 

Total Percent of Focal Conflict/ 
Group Solution 'for Ten RandctiSly < 
Selected Sessions of Ten Representative 

Groups ,* 

. '. ; i' 





Focal Conflict/ 
GroujjpSolut ion 


Total X 


1. 


Trust (wish) 


4.5 




Mistrust (fear) 


5.6 


2. 


Autonomy (wish) 


3.4 




Shame, Doubt (fear) 


47.0 


3. 


Initiative (wish) 


0.0 




Guilt (fear) 


0.0 


4. 


Industry (wish) 


5.8 




Inferiority (fear) 


18.9 


5. 


Group Identity (wish) 


0.0 




Fragmentation and 






Diffusion (fear) 


1.2 


6. 


Intimacy (wish) 


1.1 




Isolation (fear) 


2.4 


7. 


Generativity (wish) 


0.0 




Stagnation (fear) 


0.0 


8. 


Group Integrity (wish) 


0.0 




Despair (fear) 


0.0 




Transition 


0.7 




TOTAL 


99.6 
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groups. In each case, the negative solution percentage is greater than 
the positive solution percentage. The most prevalent focal conflict 
was Autonomy X Shane and Doubt. It, occurred 50.4% of the time in the 
representative groups. This focal conflict was resolved negatively 
store than nine out of every ten times it occurred; The second most 
prevalent focal conflict was Industry X Inferiority. This focal 
conflict occurred 24.7% of the time. It was resolved negatively nearly 
eight out of every ten times it occurred . 

Table 4.3 shows the percentage of the occurrences of the three 
teaching styles within the various focal conflicts/group solutions in 
the representative groups. 

The teaching styles appear on the left side of the table and the 
percentage of their occurrence within each of the group solutions can 
be read across the table. The focal conflicts/group solutions are 
indicated on the top of the table and the percentage of the group 
solution occurrence within each of the teaching styles can be read 
in the vertical columns. For example, the idlographlc style's 
occurrence in the negative group solution to the focal conflict of 
Autonomy X Shame and Doubt is found in the fourth column (26%) . This 
means that 26% of the time spent in the representative groups was 
focused on satisfying personal needs and in resolving the focal conflict 
Autonomy X Shame and Doubt negatively. 

An explanation of the individual cells within a specific focal 
conflict /group solution will make this table's data more understandable. 
Consider the data in the Autonomy vs. Shame and Doubt focal conflict. 
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0.0 
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No Instructor Talk 


0.3 


2.8 


Nomothetic 


0.2 


17.9 


Idiographic 


2.7 


26.0 


lYmi bb c t loflm 1 


0.2 


0.3 


TOTAL 


3.4 


47.0 



To compute the total percentage of time spent dealing with this 
particular issue for all ten GD-TSS groups, the Autonomy TOTAL (3.4%) 
would be added to the Shame and Doubt TOTAL (47.02). Thus, GD-TSS 
groups spent 50.4% of their time In this focal conflict. To compute 
the percentage of teaching style time, e.g., idiographic, within a 
particular group solution, e.g., Shame and Doubt, divide the teaching 
style percentage, e.g., 26.0, by the group solution percentage, e.g., 
47.0. The equation, then, would be as follows: 26.0 <=• 47.0 » 55.3%. 
This percentage means that when the focal conflict of Autonomy vs. 
Shame and Doubt was being resolved negatively, the idiographic teaching 
style was occurring 55.3% of the" time. 

The data do not provide conclusive evidence corroborating the 
conjecture of this thesis. The reason for this Interpretation is 
that there is insufficient data on the transactional style to warrant 
a firm generalization on its relationship to positive group solutions. 

/ 
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A conjecture could have been offered proposing that the nomothetic 

and idiographic style would ha associated with negative group solutions. 

The data would have corroborated this conjecture* 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
DISCUSSION OF THE STUDY AND ITS FINDINGS 

i 

Only knowledge of the order and connections of the stages 
in the development of the psychical functions can insure 
the full maturing of the psychical powers. Education is 
the work of supplying the conditions which will enable 
the psychical functions, as they successively arise, to 
mature and pass into higher functions In the freest 
and fullest manner (Dewey & McLellan, p. 207) . 

This concluding chapter is an examination of the theoretical and 
educational implications of this study and its findings. The con* 
ceptual and methodological ramifications for Whitaker and Liebenaan* s 
focal conflict/group solution theory and the Getzels-Thelen theory of 
teaching styles will he focused on first. The second part of the 
chapter will concentrate on the implications which this study has for 
education and the small group, in generals This analysis has generated 
data on the two variables and their relationship to each other which 
have important implications for education within the context of the 
small instructional group. Interwoven throughout both sections of this 
chapter will be discussions of those findings which have particular 
relevance for both the small group facilitator and small group 
researcher. 
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Theoretical Implications 
Group Conflict 

A primary accomplishment of the analysis of group conflict was 
to conceptualise focal conflict/group solutions psycho socially. Making 
psychosocial issues the conceptual base provided a more adequate model 
for examining and understanding focal conflict/group solution than that 
proposed by Whltakar and Liebermaxu The following paragraph addresses 
the issue of conceptual adequacy. 

"The focal conflict/group solution formulation of Whltaker and 
Liebenaan was an Invaluable contribution to the literature and practice 
of therapy In small groups. Yet its utility la questionable, either 
for the lay group facilitator $ who is faced with the phenomenon of 
focal conflict /group solution and who seeks to understand it so as to 
alleviate it, or for the small group researcher Who is Interested In 
examining tfc so as to more adequately describe it* The model is 
questionable, primarily, because of the fund of knowledge about prc- 
consclous processes which it presupposes. And the difficulty of deter- 
mining a focal conflict/group solution from an inexhaustible array of 
possible group wishes and fears Is, In addition, overwhelming for 
anyone but the competent psychotherapist. 

The Integrated model utilized in this study provides a much more 
manageable framework for either the small group facilitator or 
researcher. This model was suggested by the author during a discussion 
with Boyd about the problems with the Whltaker and Lieberman model. 
It was proposed that Integrating the Eriksonian developmental' framework 
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with focal conflict/group solution, that is, using psychosocial 

Issues as content for a psychoanalytic sod el, would result in an 

extremely workable conflict framework. This model was tested and 

found to be highly workable. Conceiving focal conflict/group solution 

psycho socially, i.e., Halting the group wishes sad fears to the 

i 

eight nuclear crises of development, provides the specificity needed 
for analyzing and understanding the appearance, ascendance, and 
resolution of group conflict processes. 

Besides furnishing a acre adequate conceptualization for analysis 
and unders t andin g , the integrated model proved extremely successful 
methodologically. Coders were able to discern focal conflict/group 
solution readily, they were able to code systematically and reliably, 
and they were able to substantiate their conclusions empirically. This 
methodological precision was not evident in either the research work 
of Whitaker and Liebexman or In the other study which utilised their 
framework empirically (Butkovich, et al.. 1975) . In the three major 
publications which deal witn focal conflict/group solution (whitaker 
and Lieberman, 1964; Stock and Lieberaan, 1962; Butkovich, et al., 1975) 
the authors recounted the methodological problems that their coders 
had with the model. Although the judges followed a coding procedure 
similar to the holistic one employed In this study, their conclusions 

were not as consistently reliable nor as rigorous in empirical justi- 

\ 

f ication as those of this study. Coding problems were summed up In 
Psychotherapy Through the Croup Process In the following way: 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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Tims far, perfect agreement has not been achieved 
by any pair of independent analysers; but, on the 
other hand, neither does gross disagreement occur. 
What is liki'iy to happen is that analyzers agree 
on the final formulation of the focal conflict bat 
emphasize different aspects of its detailed develop- 
ment. Or they might agree on the significant elements ' 
but build these into focal-conflict formulation in * 
somewhat different ways (Whi taker and Lieberman, ; 
pp. 37-38). .* 

Coders in the Butkovich et al . study experienced the same problems. 
As they say: "Upon comparison of the four coders' analyses, some 
appeared to be very specific, i.e., dealt with the individual conflicts 
of specific members in the session, while others appeared to be more 
global In Interpretation. . . The next step was to attempt some 
compromise In the level of comprehensiveness and specificity of the 
Interpretations" (Butkovich, et al. , p. 15). 

The methodological problems encountered by WHitaker and Lieberman 
and Butkovich, et al., were avoided, primarily, because of the psycho- 
social conception of focal conflict/group solution. The fytght Erik- 
son ian. stages supplied the parameters necessary for reliable coding. 

o 

Secondly, precise specifications for each of the focal conflict/group 
solutions had to he both memorized by the judges and listed on their 
coding sheets to justify their final focal conflict (s) /group 
solution(s)* And third, the judges underwent rigorous training in 
both the Erikson and Whitaker and LieVenaan frameworks* Thu§, the 
psycho socia^parameters, the specifications of description, and 
training enabled the judges of this study to avoid H . . • a mere 
summary of overt content and an overly speculative formulation* * 
(Whitaker and Lieberman, p* 37). 
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In addition to supplying a more adequate conceptualisation and 
methodology with which to analyze and understand focal conflict/group 
solution, the study's findings have* other significant Implications. 
First, the findings provide corroboration for the work of Whitaker 
and Lieberman. Group conflict is, Indeed, a manifestation of at 
struggle between covert issues. As was pointed out In chapter two, 
the focal conflict/group solution model has not been utilized or tested 
to any great extent. This study substantiates both its importance and 
its applicability as a facilltative and/or research framework. More- 
over, the findings of the study corroborate the Integrated model 
conceptualized In this study. That is, it confirms chat the covert 
issues of the focal conflict/group solution parallel the Eriksonian 
crises of human development. The seven aspects of group life, i.e., 
content, sequence, rhythm, mood, context, and non-verbal behaviors, 
are linked associatively and they do reflect a conflict between 
covert issues which are psychosocial In nature. 

/ Although it is beyond' the scope of this discussion, this study 
and its findings also corroborate an Important aspect of the research 
which is being done at the University of Wisconsin-Had ison under the 

i 

i 

auspices of Robert D. Boyd. Research there has equated group develop- 
mental phases with progression through Eriksonian stages of development. 
While this study was not directly concerned with, testing group phase 
development, it did substantiate that group cultures reflect underlying 
struggles between Eriksonian issues. That is, group cultures can be 
conceived to be manifestations of "conflicts" between Eriksonian basic 
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attitudes. Thus, another orientation with which to view groups and 
group development has been provided. 

Another important implication Of this study and its findings is 

m 

that focal conflict/group solution plays a vital role in instructional 
groups. Research on focal conflict /group solution and on Erikafriian . 
stages has only occurred in therapy groups or in self -directive groups, 
respectively. Thus this analysis and its findings have significant 
consequences for education. It opens up a whole new area of research 
and posits many new questions within this area that need to be examined 
and answered. The final part of this chapter discusses some of these 
questions. 

Teaching Styles 

This study has three major accomplishments with respect to teaching 
style and the small instructional group. First, it has provided a 
conceptual framework which can be used to analyse and understand 
teaching styles. This model is an integration of the frameworks 
proposed by Gets els and Thelen (1960) and Boyd (1969) • This Integrated 
framework also provides a better means for empirical analysis. A 
second implication of this study, theoretically f has been the formulation 
and successful implementation of a methodological procedure for 
utilizing this model. And third, the findings of the analysis of 
teaching style, like those of focal conflict/group solution, are 
significant and have important ramifications for both the group 
facilitator and group researcher* - 
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To conceptual ix« teaching behavior la a solar way, that is, as 

being generally oriented either toward the institution and/or society 

! • , 

(nomothetic) , toward the individual /idiographic) y»r toward tha group 
(transactional) 9 or In a molecular way, bein^ composed of eithar a 
programming, guide, resource, or facilitating role function, were 
significant contributions to Instructional theory. Each modal, In its 
own way, supplied workable units of analysis. -Yet tha Integrated 
framework proposed and utilised In this study proved to be even more 
adequate. It combined tha holistic quality of the Getzels-Thelen 
model with the precision of Boyd's. That is, it was a conceptualization 
which arose out of the best aspects of each. 

In addition to being more adequate conceptually, the Integrated 
framework also proved successful methodologically. That is, it> lent 
itself nicely to empirical analysis. If each of. the models, In 
particular that of Getzels-Thelen, is considered historically, this 
empirical precision becomes even more noteworthy. As was pointed out 
la chapter two, the Getzels-Thelen model has been used only once to 
systematically analyze t e a c hi n g behaviors. When it has been utilized, 
it has been empirically related- to classroom processes and not In 
examining teaching behaviors, per se. The Boyd model, on the other 
band, has been tested, but In only one analysis (Boyd, et al., 1980). 
The fact that the integrated model could be used, reliably, to examine 
and classify teaching behaviors Illustrates not only the significance 
of the individual framework but its superiority as a conceptual and 
methodological tool, as well. 
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This study, then, has vast implications for the examination of 
teaching styles. It has corroborated the work of Getzels-Thelen and 

Boyd by providing the first real test of the empirical merits of their 

& 

framework. Secondly, as was the case with the analysis of focal 
conflict/group solution, the analysis of teaching style has opened up 
a whole new area of research. There are two basic reasons for this. 

Virst, the study was the first attempt to relate this ualque model to 

ft 

tha teaching styles which occur in a small instructional group. Its 
applicability should be tested further. Secondly, although the inte- 
grated framework generated more than enough empirical data in the nomo- 
thetic and idiographic teaching styles, data on the transactional style 
was conspicuously absent. This lack of data is especially puzzling * 
since theGD-TSS program is overtly committed to a group oriented 
approach to teaching. Perhaps this simply confirms Getzels-Thelen* s 
notion that the transactional approach is . . less amenable to 'pure' 
or even clear-cut definition" (Getzels and Thelen, p. 78). On the 
other hand, it Is possible that the coding specifications were too 
stringent to warrant any style being coded transactional. For example, 
to conceive transactional teaching as being totally group oriented may 
have precluded the behaviors which were overtly, non-group oriented, 
e.g., individualistic, but which were transactional, nevertheless. That 
Is, if an instructor formed a dyad with an individual learner, this be- 
havior could be conceived and coded, on the surface, as idiographic. Yet, 
the instructor may have been focusing on or "using" the individual 
as a means for allowing the group, as a whole, to work through a 
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particular problem. Another possible reason may be due to randomi- 
zation procedures. From the beginning of the study, it was assumed 
that.' a random sample of the GD-TSS groups would include Instances of 
all three t eachin g style behaviors. There vera no grounds to. assume 
otherwise. Unfortunately, this assumption proved to be Incorrect. 
The three styles were not represented. In retrospect, it might have 
been better to select examples of each of the three styles and to 
generalize from that sample. Whatever the reason, one thing is 
clear. Mora research needs to be done on the function of the trans* 
actional teaching style within the small Instructional group. 

Educational Implications 

This study proposed that the transactional style of teaching is 
the most affective Instructional mode. It based this claim on the 
variable focal conflict/group solution by asserting that there is a 
relationship between this tea chin g style and positive resolutions to 
focal conflicts/group solution. That is, it was hypothesized that 
the transactional style of teaching is associated with more positive 
solutions to focal conflict/group solution than either the nomothetic 
or id io graphic style. ' 

t * 

0 * * 

Some basic assumptions under lied this hypothesis which formed 
the rationale, both for the specific orientation of the hypothesis 

4 

and the scope of the analysis which/ sought to test it. One* assumption 
was that teaching style and focal conflict/group solution are funda- 
faental variables which affect the learning climate of an instructional 
group. Another assumption was that tjiis group climate, in turn, 
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affected the quality and quantity of learning of the individual 
group members. In this study, learning was conceived to be influenced 
by the series of ongoing Interactions between these two variables. 
" That is, the underlying assumption was that the interactive influences 
of teaching style and focal conflict/group solution bring about, 
changes in behavior and attitudes of the individual members. It was 
assumed, moreover, that group processes were geared to the resolution 
of psyche (affective and interpersonal) needs as well as socio 
(problem-solving and achievement) needs of these individuals* The 
inference that was formed out of these assumptions and which, in 
turn, formed the basis of this study's hypothesis was that focal 
conflict/group solution was a manifestation of this underlying concern 
with the integration of psyche needs with socio demands and that the 
tr ansae cxonal style could best foster this integration because its 
mode of instruction was oriented toward the group and conceptualized 
around psychosocial issues* 

This study proceeded to test its hypothesis in two ways: (1) it 
presented a logical argument for tlfe hypothesis; and (2) it tested it 
empirically. Chapter one presented the rationale for the hypothesis. 
To reiterate briefly, it was first argued that focal conflicts were 
an integral and inevitable part of instructional group life* It was 
explained that they were manifestations of underlying psychosocial 
concerns. That is. they arose out of a group's underlying concerts with 
its interpersonal situation and its ability co integrate individual 
needs with institutional and /or societal demands. Four reasons were 
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thee given why focal conflicts need to be resolved positively. Posi- 
tive solutions help to promote a satisfying learning environment , 
relieve group anxiety over basic psychosocial issues, provide. for 

individual behavioral change, and assist the group to move and develop 

■- i . > 

so that the behaviors of all group members can be signif icantly. affected. 

» * 

It was then argued that the transactional teaching style was the only 
instructional sodel which could provide for positive solutions to 
focal conflicts. It is the only style which is oriented toward the 
group and which allows focal conflict/group solution to emerge without 
interference. Thus, it is only within the mode that a focal conflict 
(psychosocial concern) can be positively resolved because the two 
variables which generate it—the individual needs (psyche) and 
institutional needs (socio)— are brought together in the group and 
resolved by the group* 

The final assertion was that since a transactional teaching style 
promotes positive solutions to focal conflicts, i.e. , conducive 
learning climate, the qualify and quantity of individual learning 
would increase. Although it was beyond the scipe of this study to 
empirically justify this claim, argumentation proceeded in two ways. 
First, it was posited and logically argued that learning involves 
individual and institutional and/or societal aspects. An adequate 
theory of learning should be psychosocial, relating and integrating 
social content with individual life project needs. To focus on 
individual needs (idlographic) or institutional and/or societal 
demands (nomothetic) creates an unrealistic situation because learning 
/ 
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Involves both aspects. Th&t is, a style which attempts to hand down 
subject matter Indiscriminately 9 irrespective of Individual needs, 
or one which appeals solely to the psychological ^need dispositions of 
individuals, irrespective of social concern, is inadequate. Secondly, 
chapter two presented research which associated teacher-learner and 
learner-learner interactions with group climate in addition to' relating 
group climate to individual learning* With respect to the GD-TSS 
groups, it would be logical to characterize a conducive interactive 
climate in the following two ways: (1) Each small group is a satisfying 
learning environment, where individuals are encouraged to share, dis- 
cuss, and evaluate their attitudes and understandings about alcohol 
and where they benefit from relating these attitudes and understandings 
to personal behaviors, values, and beliefs; (2) The group environments 
enable individuals to examine their personal needs that relate to 
drinking and driving and helps them to develop mo^e positive behaviors 
for satisfying their needs. In addition, if the GD-TSS groups' climates 
could be characterized in these ways, i.e., the focal conflicts are 
positively resolved, the quality and quantity of individual learning, 
i.e., attitudinal and behavioral change wif?h respect to alcohol use, 
could be logically inferred. 

The question should now arise as to whether the data supports or 
refutes the hypothesis. By examining the data on teaching style and 
focal conflict/group solution, an understanding of how they relate 
to one another will be gained. In addition, an understanding of the 
two dynamics and their relation to each other provides evidence of 
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their affects on learning. The findings in Tabie 4.2 clearly Indicate 
that the group solutions to the focal conflicts that occurred In the 
GD-TSS groups were overwhelmingly negative. If the argumentation set 
forth in this thesis is correct, that is, that focal conflicts are an 
important dynamic in a group and their positive solutions have a 
significant Influence on group climate and, therefore, on learning, 
then these groups could he meeting neither the needs of the individual 
members nor the demands of the institution and/or society. If the 
data concerning teaching style (Table 4.1) are considered, both the 
reasons for the prevalence of negative group solutions as well as a 

t 

possible direction in which to turn can be found. 

Table 4.1 indicates that the nomothetic and idiographic teaching 
styles were used 91% of the time in the GD-TSS group sample. Trans- 
actional occurred only 1.6% of the tima. Table 4.3 shows that most 
of the group solutions were negative, that most of the teaching 
style behavior was nomothetic and idiographic, and that there is a 
relationship between these two variables. From this, it can at least 
be concluded that the nomothetic and idiographic styles are associated 
more with negative group solutions than with positive solutions. 

A closer look at Table 4.3 and a consideration of the social 
interaction research on the effects of teaching style on group climate 
(Schmuck , 1966; Flanders, 1960; Hughes, 1959; Anderson and Kail, 1954; 
Thelen, 1951, 1950; Anderson, 1946, 1945; Lippitt, 1940; Lewin, Lippitt, 
White, 1939) would lead to an even stronger statement. Table 4.3 
indicates that the focal conflict/group solution of Autonomy vs. Shame 
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and Doubt dominated the GD-TSS groups. The groups, in fact, spent 
more than one-half of their time struggling with this underlying 
conflict. This would appear reasonable, considering that individuals 
were forced to attend these groups and that the overt content which 
was dealt with revolved around alcohol and driving abuses. Being 
forced to attend is clearly an autonomy issu^ e.g. t lack of control. 
And basing content In the area of abusive behavior Is likely to evoke 
shame and doubt, e.g. , embarrassment . 

Of greater significance, though, is the finding that this focal 
conflict /group solution was negatively resolved more than nine out of 
every ten times it occurred. One reason for the predominance of Shame 
and Doubt may be gained by considering the teaching style data of this 
table. The idiographic style's occurrence in this negative group 
solution is 26%. This means not only that 26% of the time sprat in 
the GD-TSS groups was focused on satisfying personal needs and in 
resolving focal conflict Autonomy vs. Shame and Doubt negatively, but 
that when a group was pervaded by this particular issue, an instructor 
was oriented toward either his/her or a learner f s individual needs 
more than 50% of the time. One logical explanation for the predominance 
of Shame and Doubt , then, could be that in trying to satisfy his/her 
own needs, the instructor controlled the group and contributed to its 
sense of Shame and Doubt. Another explanation could be that when an 
instructor concentrated on the particular learner needs which were 
related to alcohol and its abuse, he/she was contributing not only to 
the individual's sense of shame and doubt but to the group's as mil. 
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The second moat prevalent focal conflict was Industry vs. Inferiority. 
This focal conflict occurred 24. 7% of the time. The resolutions to 
this focal conflict were also predominantly negative-— nearly eight 
out of every ten times. Again, with reference to existing research, 

« 

it would be logical to infer that the instructor emphasis on either 

t 

his/her own work competencies or on learner needs with respect to 
work adequacy/ inadequacy (idiographic) , or on the normative work 
demands of the institution and/or society (nomothetic), would he a 
significant contributing factor to this sense of group inferiority. 
In other words, if focal conflict/group solution and teaching style 
are considered to he key indicators of a group's learning climate and 
the data in Table 4.3 is examined In light of this consideration, the 
limitations of the idiographic and nomothetic teaching styles, with 
respect to group climate, becomes readily apparent. 

If the social interaction research which relates group climate 
to individual learning is now considered (Glick, 1969; Lott and Lott, 
1966; Port erf ield and Sc hi let lag, 1961; Brown, 1960; Johnson, 1958; 
Calvin and Hoffman, 1957; Jensen, 1955; Bu swell, 1953; Glldewell, 1951; 
Jenkins, 1951; Flanders, 1949; Perkins, 1949; Behage, 1948), the 
limitations of the idiographic and nomothetic teaching styles become 
crucial. Since the data indicates that the climates of the CD-TSS 
groups were not educationally conducive, i.e., the group solution to 
focal conflicts were predominantly negative, at least three assertions 
about the amount of Individual learning could be logically Inferred. 
Since the solutions were consistently negative, the group's anxieties 
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over basic psychosocial concerns were heightened. Opportunities, then, 
for expressing and exploring the conflictual feelings relating to 
these basic developmental Issues were not forthcoming. Thus,. 
Individual psychosocial energies could not be effectively focused. 
Energy which would normally be channeled into learning had to b^e used 

■ • 

* 

to repress the disturbing motives. Sit.:e disturbing motives express 
basic human needs, something which people do not and cannot renounce 
readily, energy depletion becomes that much more signif ican t. 

The predominance of negative group solutions also suggests that 
the behavior of the individual group members was not affected in 
constructive ways. It has been pointed out that a group member's 
behavior Is a product of his/her own need-dispositions and the Inter- 
personal situation of the group. The group Is considered the matrix 
within which Individual change occurs because the individual cannot 
fall to be acted upon by the group situation. To the extent that the 
group solutions were negative, positive individual behaviors were not 
being fostered. In addition, many behaviors were not even attended to. 
In order to significantly affect the behaviors of all the group members 
a group needs to move progressively and positively through all eight 

i 

focal conflicts. As has been stated, each group member has particular 
psychosocial concerns and behaviors depen ding on his/her stage of 
development. In order for all groups members to benefit in their 
behavioral development, the focal conflicts need to be resolved 
positively so that the group can progress and attend to all of these 
concerns in a positive way. The negative solutions that occurred in 
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the GD-TSS groups would inhibit this progression end growth enhancing 
potential* 

The lack of occurrence of the transactional style must make the 

conclusions from the data tentative. However, while the data do not 

« 

directly support the hypothesis of tnis study, the very fact that the 

i 

transactional style does not occur to any significant extent does, at 
the very least, point in a new direction. In other words, the data 
clearly indicate the limitations of the idlographic and nomothetic 
teaching styles to such an extent that the transactional style deserves 
an extensive test of its merits. With this in mind, this thesis will 
now turn to a discussion of the questions which this study has raised 
and which should he the subject of future research. 

■ 

Research Questions 

It should be clear that an instructor's teaching style plays a 
crucial role in influencing the learning experiences that occur within 
a small instructional group. It has been shown empirically that he/she 
is an important participant in the dynamics which occur in groups, i.e., 
focal conflict/group solution, and therefore can influence the 
character and development of the groftp. It has also been argued, both 
logically*' and with reference to existing research, that teaching style 
has an influence on the quality and quantity of learning of each group 
member. 

In order to help establish a group culture which is relevant to 
the needs of group members and the damands of the institution and/or 
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society, it is necessary that an instructor's teaching style have 
two characteristics: It should he oriented toward the group as a 
whole and it should allow the focal conflict/group solution to emerge 
without interference. Moreover, if the group culture is to be growth- 
enhancing, it has to be dominated by enabling rather than restrictive 
group solutions. Since the teaching behaviors in the GD-TSS groups 
were predominantly idiographlc and nomothetic, i.e., "interfering" 
and non-group oriented, and the group solutions were predominantly 
restrictive, further research needs to be done on the effects of the 
transactional style on focal conflict /group solution. That is, a 
comprehensive analysis should focus on the effects of the transactional 
style, the characteristics of enabling solutions, and their relation- 
ship to each other. If, indeed, it could be shown that this style is 
associated with positive solutions to focal conflicts, further 
' explorations could be made into the effects of the transactional style 
and/or focal conflict/group solution on individual learning. Finally, 
if the GD-TSS data is interpreted from the standpoint of the associ- 
at ion. of 'directive" teaching styles, i.e., idiographlc and nomothetic, 
with negative-group solutions, the need for yet another research 
orientation becomes evident. The findings of this study would corrobo- 
rate a conjecture that a directive teaching contributes to negative 
group solutions. It would appear reasonable to broaden this conjecture 
a bit, by appealing to logic and the predominance of negative data 
of this study, and argue that a directive approach may, in fact, 
"cause" a specific focal conflict /group solution in the first place. 
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That is, It would be reasonable to hypothesize that If an instructor 
is being directive, with his/her behavior and utterances reflecting 
a particular psychosocial issue, this is nie would be the concern 
underlying the group* s focal conflict/group solution. For example, 
consider an ldiographlc instructor within the GD-TSS program. If 
he indicates behavior ally that he can't be trusted and/or his 
utterances reflect personal notions about the psychosocial Issue of 
Trust vs. Mistrust , e.g., "Judges and police drink and get drunk too, 
they just don v t get caught because they work together," it would 
seem likely that the group 1 s focal conflict/group solution would 
reflect this Issue. Or consider the nomothetic Instructor. If his/her 
behavior Is institutionally distant and/or his/her utterances reflect 
Intimacy vs. Isolation issues, i.e., "The judge and the police are not 
really interested in your personal histories. Besides, they don't have 
time. They have many people to deal with," the focal conflict/group 
solution should reflect this psychosocial concern. Research into this 
area would need to be of a more causal type, which attempts to 
establish empirical correlation. That is, a more causal type of 
analysis than was employed in this study, which treats the ldiographlc 
and nomothetic teaching styles as Independent variables and focal 
conflict /group solution as the dependent variable, is needed. 
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MANUAL FOR,' CODING TEACHING STYLES 



NOMOTHETIC 
Basic Orientation 



Nomothetic instruction refers to those behaviors and/or utterances 
which are reflective of institutional expectations and which are / 

directed toward the satisfaction of institutional goals. Instructor 

i 

behavior is clearly seen as being normative; as a role incumbent, he/ 
she carries out the responsibilities and duties considered essential 
by the encompassing Institution, nomothetic Instruction, then, Is 
externally defined: delegated privileges, obligations, and power 
are executed by the instructor apart from any personal characteristics. 

Learner behavior is also interpreted according to the obligations 
and requirements of the institution* Because nomothetic instruction 
reflects the ; nilosophy that the most expeditious route to a goal lies 
within the institutional structure, learner behavior is considered role 
related and performance of role requirements is emphasized. 

Instructional Roles 

Within the programming role, a nomothetic instructor follows a 
predetermined, currlcular framework, i.e., experiences, class content, 
and activities, whose aim is the satisfaction of Institutional goals. 

Within the guide role, a nomothetic instructor emphasises normative 
problem-solving for the purpose ml arriving at institutionally accepted 
conclusions. 

Within the resource role, a nomothetic' instructor utilises 
currlcular materials and/or bodies of knowledge when information is 
solicited. 
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Within the facilitation role, a nomothetic instructor does 
not consider socio-cmotional or psychosocial concerns pertinent 
to either role requirements or the requirements of the Institution . 



FOCUS 




Institutional Goals 
Body of Knowledge Orientation 
Role Incumbent Behaviors 

/ 




Instructor 
Learner 

Instructor 



Formalized Modes of Interaction/^ 

/ Learner 

/ 

Emphasis on Social Dimension of Activity 

f 

/ 



NOMOTHETIC SPECIFICATION 



Prograaaer 



fa Instructor utterances are focused on aspects of the curriculum, 
i.e., programming of experiences, class content, and activities. 



N-l Instructor makes sure learning activities follow designated 
institutional structures. 

N-2 Instructor does not tailor content to the learner f s level 
of competency. 

• 

N-3 Instructor's task reflects putting Into effect Institution* 
ally determined agenda. 

N-4 Instructor directs experiences, class content, and activities 
only to those areas specified as noteworthy to institutional 
goals. 

v 
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N-5 



Instructor implements the formulated institutional 
design for satisfying predetermined needs of the 
learners. 



Guide 




N-6 Instructor hands down content, Indiscriminately . 

N-7 Instructor determines the pace of learning activities 
according to the institutional framework* 

N-8 Instructor's method of relating content to learner is 
basically future oriented. 

N~9 Instructor fosters compliance with institutionalized means 
of problem-solving to the exclusion of Individual needs. 

N-10 Instructor encourages learner to synthesize and/or analyze 
information as a means for arriving at designated institu- 
tional ends. 

M-ll Instructor evaluates performance according to institutional 
expectations. 

N-12 Instructor determines relevance of problem-solving Inputs 
with respect to the objectives of the institution to the 
exclusion of the needs of the learner . 

!>13 Instructor fosters problem-solving behavior Which is 

congruent with institutional expectations to the exclusion 
of iii*i tdual needs. 



Resource Person 

Instructor utterances provide information. 

N-14 Instructor imposes institutional values and/or ideas with 
egard to content or process information requests. 

N-15 Instructor's unsolicited material reflects institutional 
values and/or ideals. 

N-16 Instructor fosters dependency on curricular materials and/or 
institutional modes of acquiring information* 
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N-17 Instructor concentrates on the facets of content which 
the Institution considers relevant when information is 
requested. 

Facilitator 

Instructor utterances are focused on the socio-emotional or 
psychosocial aspects of instruction. i 

N-18 Instructor enforces uniform and strict adherence to role 
expectations for the learner . 

N-19 Instructor fosters role* incumbent interpersonal behavior 
which conforms to institutional expectations. 

N-20 Instructor does not perceive successive individual behaviors 
which are reflective of an underlying concern with the 
here-and-now as being relevant to the accomplishment of 
the institutional task* 

N-21 Instructor enforces institutionally determined boundaries 
on the expression of affect. 



IDIOGBAFHIC 



Basic Orientation 



IdiograpMc instruction refers to those behaviors and/or utterances 
which are directed toward satisfying the individual needs of the 
instructor and /or the learner. Instructor behavior is uniquely 
individual; it arises from personality need- dispositions which are 
grounded in his/her own biological constitution. Id iographic instruction, 
then, is internally defined: behavior is oriented toward the satis- 
faction of personal needs. 

Learner behavior is also interpreted according to personality need-* 
dispositions. Because id iographic instruction reflects the philosophy 
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that the most expeditious route to the completion of the goal lies 
within the learner, individual expression of personality needs is 



Within the programming role, an idiographic Instructor allows 
either his/her needs or the individual learner's needs to determine 
the nature of experiences, class content, and activities. 

Within the guide role, an idiographic instructor can function in 
two ways with regard to problem- solving: 1) instructor answers his/ 
her own questions, fosters adherence to his/her own methods of syn- 
thesis or analysis, or Intervenes during problem-solving in such a way 
as to lead learner to conclusions which satisfy instructor needs; or 
2) instructor allows learner to answer questions In ways which are 
conducive to his/her needs, to synthesize or analyze according to 
needs, or to arrive at conclusions which are congruent with the satis- 
faction of personal needs. 

Within the resource role, an idiographic instructor offers both 
solicited and unsolicited information. This Information is aimed at 
satisfying the individual need-dispositions of the instructor or the 
learner* 

Within the facilitation role, an idiographic instructor expresses 
or invites expression of personality needs. 



encouraged and individuality and variation are emphasized. 



Instructor Roles 




Instructor 




Individual Goals 



Learner 



Instructor 



Individual Problem-Center Orientation 



Learner 



FOCUS 



Personality Need -Disposition 




Informal Modes of Interaction 



Emphasis on Psychological Dimension of Activity 
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IDIOGRAPHIC SPECIFICATIONS 



Programmer 

Instructor utterances are focused on aspects of the curriculum, 
i.e., programming of experiences, class content, 'and activities. 

E-l Instructor changes learning activities to conform to" 

learner needs as he/she perceives than to the exclusion 
of institutional expectations* 

E-2 Instructor determines the direction of learning activities 
and experiences. 

E-3 Instructor conducts class in such a way as to make it 
easier for him/her to feel secure. 

E-4 Instructor determines individual levels of competency with 
respect to his/her own mastery of the material. 

E-5 Instructor v s personal agenda is the task that lies before 
the learner* 



Guide 

Instructor utterances are directed toward the cognitive, problem- 
solving domain. 

E-6 Instructor determines which learner problem-solving inputs 
*re relevant according to his/her own agenda. 

E-7 Instructor pursues what he/she considers relevant to the 
problem- solving needs of the learner to the exclusion of 
the requirements of the task* 

E-3 Instructor fosters compliance to his/her own methods of 
problem-solving in the here-and-now. 

E-9 Instructor makes inferences from learner statements and 

directs synthesis and/or analysis to conform to his/her own 
conclusions. 

E-10 Instructor answers his/her own questions. 

E-ll Instructor encourages learner to reflect his/her own 
efficacy as an instructor. 
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S-12 Instructor determines pace of individual learning 

according to his/her perception of Individual competencies. 

E-13 Instructor determines pace of individual learning with 
respect to his/her own knowledge of the material. 

E-1A Instructor evaluates individual performance according 
to his/her own expectations. 

i 

■ • 

Resource Person 

Instructor utterances provide information. 

E-15 Instructor focuses on information he/she considers 
relevant • 

E-16 Instructor f s unsolicited material is directed at imparting 
own values, ideas, and judgments. 

E-17 Instructor focuses on his/her own experiences. 

E-18 Instructor provides information to satisfy learner 

egocentric needs without regard for the requirements of 
the task. 



Facilitator 

Instructor utterances are focused on the socio-emotional or psycho- 
social aspect of instruction. 

Z-19 Instructor expresses his/her "wn needs. 

E-20 Instructor encourages expression of individual needs to 
the exclusion of the expectations of the institution. 

E-21 Instructor concentrates on the expression of individual 
needs but is oblivious to these needs with respect to 
group context. 

E-22 Instructor focuses on individual needs to the exclusion 
of the requirements of the task. 

E-23 • Instructor focuses on those aspects of interpersonal 

relationships which are relevant to his/her desired ends* 

E-24 Instructor directs learners* attention to their underlying 
concerns about the here-and-nov situation to the exclusion 
of the requirements of the task. 
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E-25 Instructor determines acceptable boundaries on the 
expression of affect according to his/her ova needs. 

E-26 Instructor attempts to foster individual Insight into 
the basic attitudes, motivations, and .behaviors which 
he/she considers relevant. 

TRANSACTIONAL ] 

Basic Orientation 

Transactional instruction refers to those behaviors and/or 
.utterances which are directed toward the group as an entity and which 
are aimed at satsifying group Intentions. Instructor behavior is 
understood in relation to the group; his/her emphasis is on the inte- 
gration of individual needs with Institutional expectations within 
the group context. Instructor assists in the development of roles 
within the group and aids in adapting these roles to the specific 
personalities of the Individual members* Role expectations within the 
group are defined with these need-dispositions in mind. 

Group behavior revolves around group intention, which is under- 
stood to be a transaction between institutional expectations and 
individual needs. Because transactional instruction reflects the 
philosophy that the most expeditious route to a goal lies within the 
gr;up f s here-and-now situation, behavior is transactional and can be 
understood in relation to group context. 

Instructional Boles 

Within the programmer role f a transactional instructor assists 
group in becoming its own programmer with respect to its own unique 
needs and the requirements of the institution. 
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Within the guide role, a transactional instructor assists group 
in becoming its own analyzer and synthesizer. 

Within the resource role, a transactional instructor helps to 
foster interdepend ency so individual members become resources* 

Within the facilitation role, a transactional instructor 
addresses an individual need as if it were the concern of the whole 
group and relates psychosocial concerns to the group's here~sn4~oow 
situation* 



FOCUS 




Group Goal 



Group Orientation 
Group Intention 




Institutional Expectations 
(Transaction) 
Individual Needs 



^Institutional Expectation 



y)\ (Transaction) 

^Individual Needs 
Transactional Mode of Interaction 

phasis Is on Psychosocial Dimension of Activity 



\ 



TRANSACTIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 



Programmers 

Instructor utterances are focused on aspects of the curriculum, 
i.e., programming of experiences, class content, and activities. 



T-l 



T-2 



T-3 



Instructor encourages and helps group to gauge its present 
level of competency in relation to the requirements of the 
task. 

Instructor encourages and helps group to plan its learning 
activities according to its present level of competency 
and the requirements of the task. 

Instructor helps group to determine the agenda to be covered 
with respect to its needs and the expectations of the 
institutions. 
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T~4 Instructor encourages the group to pursue whatever content 
is relevant to Its here-and-now needs and the requirements 
of the task. 

s T-5 Instructor assists group in develop ing its own unique 
social system. « 

x 

Guide i i 

Instructor utterances are directed toward the cognitive, problem- 
solving domain. 

X-6 Instructor helps group to determine its own mode and pace 
of learning with respect to its present level of competency 
and the requirements of the task. 

T-7 Instructor assists group in determining which direction to 
proceed In with respect to the needs of the group and the 
requirements of the task. 

T-8 Instructor assists group in determining fojr itself which 
idear and values will be accepted or rejected according to 
its needs and the expectations of the social system. 

T-9 Instructor encourages and helps group to examine all inputs 
in relation to its needs and the work tasks. 

T-10 Instructor assists group in evaluating its own performance 
in relation to its needs and the requirements of the task. 

T-ll Instructor assists group in exploring its own capabilities 
and using then to develop the necessary means for adequate 
and rational problem-solving In the here-and-now. 

T-12 Instructor encourages group members to use each other in 
synthesizing and analyzing information In order to build 
up a system of knowledge which satisfies individual needs 
and institutional expectations. 

I 

Resource Per sou 

Instructor utterances provide information. 

T-13 Instructor hslps to foster interdependency; thus, members 
become resources for each other. 
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T-14 Instructor encourages group to make use of those Individuals 
whose experiences are relevant to the roles that the group 
requires for problem-solving. 

Instructor's unsolicited* material is aimed at helping the 
group fuse its needs with institutional expectations. 

Instructor encourages group to use members' experiences 
in dealing with its problem-solving tasks* * 



Facilitator 

Instructor utterances are focused on the socio -emotional or 
psychosocial aspect of instruction* 

T-17 Instructor encourages group to focus its attention on the 
Interaction in the here-and-now as it relates to personal 
needs and the expectations of the Institution. 

T-18 Instructor assists group in relating learning to the analy- 
sis of the needs and expectations which arise out of the 
group interaction. 

T-19 Instructor assists group in focusing its attention on the 
interpersonal relationships which either aid or hinder 
learning with respect to individual needs and the expecta- 
tions of the Institution. 

T-20 Instructor assists group in developing its own rules and 
nodes of interaction with respect to its needs and the 
expectations of the institution. 

7-21 Instructor helps group to realize that successive group 
behaviors reflect an underlying concern about the needs 
and expectations elicited by the here-and-now situation* 

T-22 Instructor encourages group to determine its acceptable 
boundaries on the expression of affect. 

T-23 Instructor encourages group to focus its attention on the 
basic attitudes, motivations, and behaviors which are 
relevant to group needs and the requirements of the task* 



T-15 
T-16 
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PROCEDURE FOR CODING 
TEACHING STYLES 



Before listening to a session, fill out the top portion of the 
Coding Form for Teaching Styles, including your nane and the date, 
the group location and number, the session number, and the name 
of the instructor. 

i 

Listening 

(a) Listen only to instructor utterances. An utterance is defined 
as a statement such as a sentence, an independent phrase, or 

a verbal fragment. 

(b) Do not note Instructor utterances which are minimal, e.g., 
"yes," "no," etc. 

i 

(c) Do not note any learner or group utterances. 
Coding 

A. ONE MINUTE INTERVALS 



CI) The teaching style manual should always be at hand when 
recording. When looking for specific specifications to 
determine teaching style, note the role the instructor is 
functioning In first* Then turn to the specifications. 

(2) Although teaching styles will he coded globally after a 
one minute Interval, basic instructor utterances will be 
noted during that Interval. Place a scratch pad next to 
your coding sheet. Keep track of utterances which can 
be coded into the categories of teaching styles during 
each minute interval. 



(3) When the timer signals the end of a minute 1 s interval, 
look at your scratch pad and make a decision as to which 
teaching style was most predominant 9 i.e., most of the 
utterances reflected this style. Place an X through the 
letter which stands for the appropriate style: 

I « Idlographic • 

N - Nomothetic 

T m Transactional 



THIS IS THE PRIMARY COOING 
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(A) If, when looking at your scratch pad, you determine that 
at least 1/3 (but not more than 1/2) of the nutations are 
of one style, while the remaining notations are of another 
style, place a slash (/) through the corresponding symbol 
on your coding form* This coding i$> known as a SECONDARY 
CODING. v , 

(5) If, when looking at your scratch pad, you determine that 
the notations are distributed among the three styles, 
such that each style has at least? 1/3 of the notations, 
place a slash (/) through each symbol on your coding form* 

(6) If no instructor utterances occur during the minute Inter- 
val or if instructor utterances contain no perceivable 
indication of teaching style,' circle the 0 on your coding 
form. 

C7) If Instructor utterances are punctuated by learner or 
group Inputs , note only the instructor utterances. 

C8) Code the full session. 



TWESTY KINPTE SEGMENTS 

(1) At the end of each 20 minute segment, stop irhe tape. 

(2) Mate a judgment as to the predominant teaching style that 
occurred during the segment and place the appropriate 
symbol in the box to the right. Ordinarily, there will 

be only one teaching style present during a 20 minute/ seg- 
ment. But it is possible for an instructor to change 
directions in his/her teaching style, i.e., there is a 
banse that the instructor is moving from one style to 
another*/ If an instructor is clearly using one style to 
get to another, more desired style, note this movement 
with an arrow ( > ) between the two appropriate symbols. 
Then circle the predominant style. If an instructor uses 
various styles during a segment, but there is no sense 
he is using one style to get to another, list the styles 
in order to priority, and place a dash 0-) between the 
symbols. (Note: When using a dash C-) » it is possible 
to have more than j&m symbols in the box. When using 
an arrow ( ) ) , there will be only two symbols in the 
box, and the predominant, style will be circled.) 
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EX: The sense during the 20 minute segment is 

that the Instructor Is using the IDIOGRAFHIC 
STYLE to get to a TRANSACTIONAL STYLE. The 
TRANSACTIONAL STYLE is predominant. 



I > © 



X \ 

EX: The sense during the 20 minute segment ^ is 
that the instructor changes direction in 
teaching styles* There is no sense that he/ 
she uses one style to get to another. He/ 
she uses the NOMOTHETIC STYLE, then moves to 
the IDIOGRAFHIC STYLE, and then moves hack to 
the NOMOTHETIC STYLE. The Instructor Is pri- 
marily concerned with the NOMOTHETIC STYLE. 



N - I - N 



(j) At the end of the session, look at the styles and move- 
i meats Indicated in the bores. Write a brief hut concise 
paragraph summarizing the instructor 9 s teaching style. 
Use the specific nomenclature and description which is 
used in the manual when discussing the teaching style* 
If you desire, you may indicate (in parentheses at the 
! end of the paragraph) the specification numbers which 
form the basis for your conclusions. 
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PROCEDURE FOR TRAINING THE JUDGES 



The judges are to be highly knowledgeable about the nomothetic, 
idiographlc, and transactional teaching styles. .... 

1. Read and study "The Classroom Group as a Unique Social System" 
(Getzels and Thelen, 1960). 

t 

2. Read and study "The Teacher Role Model" (Boyd, 1969). 

3. Read and study the "Manual for Coding Teaching Style." 

4. Memorize the specifications for teaching styles according to 
each of the four roles. List, by memory, five specifications 
for each of the teaching styles within each of the four teacher 
roles. These specifications will be checked. 

a. Judges will be examined on their ability to remember the 
nomothetic, idiographlc, and transactional specifications. 
A 90% level of accuracy is required. 

b. If a 90% level of accuracy is not attained, judges are to 
review the specifications. Judges are to continue to write 
specifications until the 90% level is attained. 

5. Judges will read the "Coding Procedure for Teaching Styles. 
This will be followed by a discussion of the procedure. 



6. The judges will view training tape segments. The tapes will be 
stopped periodically for discussions. 

7. The judges will code a tape according to the nomothetic, idio- 
graphlc, and transactional teaching styles. Reliability will be 
computed. If an acceptable level of reliability is attained, 
the judges may begin coding the sessions. If the level of 
reliability is not acceptable, Step 6 will be repeated. Discusslo- 
and coding will occur until an acceptable level of reliability 
is attained. 
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MANUAL FOR CODING FOCAL CONFLICT/ GROUP SOLUTION 

* * 

Basic Orientation 

In order to understand group life, it is useful to hypothesize the 
existence of shared, underlying concerns which are the property of the 
group (Whitaker and Lieberm«n, 1964) . This approach views a group 
function as the involvement of a preconscious conflict between two 
opposing motives or impulses together with various attempts to achieve 
a solution to this conflict. Any function of a group, then, can be 
conceptualized as a common covert conflict which consists of an Impulse 
to wish opposed by an associated fear. Moreover, because a group wish 
is always rooted in growth, it reflects the positive characteristics 
of an Eriksonian nuclear crisis (Erikson, 1950). Conversely, the 
"a ssociated grou p fear will retlect the negative characteristic a of the 

4 i 

crisis. The covert conflict of tb -roup is referred to as the 
FOCAL CONFLICT. The group wish is . erred to as the DISTURBING MOTIVE. 
The group fear is referred to as the REACTIVE MOTIVE. Thus, it is 
possible to posit two conceptualizations about a facet of group life. 

1) It can be placed within the following model; 

DISTURBING MOTIVE X REACTIVE MOTIVE 

(wish or movement (in conflict with) (fear or movement 
toward growth) away from growth) 

2) The DISTURBING MOTIVE and REACTIVE MOTIVE will reflect the. 
positive and negative characteristics of an associated 
Eriksonian nuclear crisis, respectively. 
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In working through focal conflicts, groups attempt to find 
solutions. A SOLUTION represents s compromise between the opposing 
forces; it is directed primarily at alleviating the REACTIVE MOTIVE 
(fear or movement away from growth) but also attempts to satisfy the 
DISTURBING MOTIVE (wish or growth) . Because a group wish is growth 
enhancing and reflects the positive characteristic's of an Eriksonian 
nuclear crisis, a group solution which tends toward a satisfaction of 
this group wish reflects the positive resolution characteristics and 
promotes group growth. This type of solution is call fid an ENABLING 
GROUP SOLUTION. If a group solution tends toward satisfying the 
reactive motive (fear or movement away from growth) at the expense of 
the disturbing motive (wish or growth), the solution will reflect 
negative resolution characteristics. This type of solution is called 
a RESTRICTIVE GROUP SOLUTION. Restrictive group solutions are not 
growth enhancing . 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR FOCAL CONFLICT (S) / GROUP SOLUTION(S) 



FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 1 POSITIVE 

TRUST 

T-l There is a sense that the group has accepted and Incorporated 
the task at hand. It Is, so to speak, "with" the project. 

T-2 There is a sense of mutual regulation of giving and receiving. 
This mutuality is sustained by reciprocity and not by duress 
or coercion. 

T-3 There is a sense of dependability and consistency within the 
group culture which allows for flexibility in giving and 
receiving rather than having to rely on rigid patterns of 
giving and taking. * 

T-A There is a sense of ease in the giving and receiving of 
information and ideas. 

T-5 There is an open willingness to grasp, to bite into the subject 
matter. There is a reaching out to bring into the reach and 
to incorporate. 

T- 6 Th ora ar e m odalit i^ff of taking and possessing things in an 
open and direct manner. 

T-7 There is a willingness to risk perceived in the group. Trust- 
fulness of the group is clearly visible. 

T-8 There is a sense of mutual faith and confidence within the 
culture as the group looks at the future of its life. 

T-9 There is a sense of optimism and hope within the group culture 
which extends beyond the Immediate confusion about the meaning 
or purpose of the group. 

FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 1 NEGATIVE 

MISTRUST 

M-l A reference to "empty," "abandon," "starved of stimulation," 
"deprivation" is evidence of mistrust in the group. 
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M-2 There is a negative culture of mistrust if there is cruelty in 
evidence in the group. For example, if nastiness and hostility 
is expressed in an obviously cruel manner. 

M-3 If there is a strong sense of dependency there is a negative 
culture of mistrust. 

M-4 if giving and receiving are the most central theme, there is a 
culture of mistrust for it is clearly a representation of 
fixation. 

M-5 In a culture of mistrust there is a sense of withdrawal. The 
group is holding back in a sense of not giving. It is keeping 
things close co its chest. It is not revealing its cards, as 

it .were. 

M-6 The group may spit back what a member (s) says and not chew it 
or digest it. 

M-7 There is a lack of willingness in the culture of feeding. The 
giving of cherished ideas end Insights is not forthcoming. 
There is no sense of giving to the group the really close things 
to one's ideas. 

M-8 There is no sense of receiving easily within the group culture. 

M-9 The group is not willing to swallow ideas, in whole or in part." 
The group does not appear to support a real acceptance of 
material from each participant. 

M-10 There is a sense of pessimism about the future development of 
the group. 

M-ll There is a sense of purposelessness and meaninglessness 
regarding future growth within the group culture. 
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FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NC. 2 - POSITIVE 

AUTONOMY 

A-l There is a decisive ratio between cooperation and willingness, 
e sense of self-control without a loss of self -esteem. 

A-2 There appears to be confidence that the group is doing what it 
should be doing and it is acting as it is and not as it ought 
to be acting. 

A-3 There is a sense that the group is standing on its own feet. 

A-4 There is the sense that the group is granting autonomy to its 
members. * - 

A-5 There is a sense that the group is fairly well In control of the 
situation. Within reason, it is master of the situation. 

A-6 There is a compliance with the spirit rather than the word of 
the law or in our own case, the spirit of the arrangement of 
the project rather than the strict sense of the word defining 
the project. 

A-7 There is a sense of open assessment of differing suggestions, 
points of view, issues and authority. 

A-8 There is a sense of being able to "hold on," "let go," and "let 
be" with discretion which promotes progressive compromise. 

A-9 There is a sense within the group culture that options are 
available and choices can be made which are not limited by 
"either -or" parameters. 

FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 2 - NEGATIVE 

SHAME, DOUBT 

SD-1 Titer e is a sense that the group has exposed itself prematurely 
and foolishly. Thers is a sense of self -consciousness. There 
is the feeling of being stared at. There is a sense that the 
group is terribly exposed and unco. * or table. 

SD-2 The group may convey a sense of trying to get away with things. 

SD-3 There is a sense of over-compulsiveness in the culture. There 
is a stingy and repent ive mode — a holding on. 
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J 

«M There i. a stubbornness / V^i^r*" 

manifested by a sense of rigidity or, on t» 

fctotal lability. 
SD-5 There is a sense of being manipulated; 

SD-6 One senses a failure to autonomy. The group is obeying be- 
cause it cannot do otherwise. 

SD-7 The group may appear to be « ^ be a 

sense of ambiguity between rigidity e.d relaxation. 

There is a sense of being overly governed by minute control 
and repetition* 

Or there nay be e sense of letting loose In e "beUioue 
Zy vh"" indicate, destructive disregard for sppropriate 
self control* 

SD-10 There is . sense of sh«.e being manifested in the group .. if 
it were exposing too much. 

it is to do. 

8D-12 There is* a sense of obstlnance or stubbornness which works 
against progressive compromise. 



SD-8 
SD-9 
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IA-6 



G-l 
G-2 
G-3 



FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 3 - POSITIVE 

- INITIATIVE 



IA-1 There is a willingness to play with id-, in the con.tructive 
sense of the word, play. 

IA-2 There is willingness la the group 

ment, to start something new or different. There la a eense 
within the group of "being -on the move. 

U-J There is a sense of enjoyment and pleasure within the group 
. in the cooperative planning and initiating of activities. 

T . a Tw^e la a 8 ense that the culture has been made self -activating. 
ThHroup's energy appears to be less directed toward accepting 
^lu^end mox.^irected toward motivation to other (perhaps 
better) means to work and accomplish the task at hand. 

TA s There is apparent in the culture a willingness to get into 
U " 5 tnlngs TheTe is an aggression evident in the discussions. 
There is a curiosity, an exploratory mode. 

There is an enjoyment of competition and ^ Insistence on 
goal-meeting. There is pleasure of conquest. None of these 
are seen as cruel or sadistic in intent. 

FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 3 - NEGATIVE 

GUILT 

There is a sense of guilt that the group has been getting 
away with something. 

There is a sense of uneasiness that appears to be a result 
of goals contemplated* 



im - -anse of suspiciousness of what is being done. 
Sfdlr^o'™" ?h.".opl. who ar. tunning d» »y b. 

iSeaMrt tta root of th. probi™. Th.y are to be «.pect. 

6-4 Th«r. «y aria. « vindictive™.. M> «»1 ground, and 
thus providing tho mean, to fl«« from the ta«. 

0-5 Thar* may be . .Kong sen., of go-.c-it-iv.nee.— working 
to 'ia the task at alaoat all coat. 
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There is a sense of restrictiveness about the culture, that 
is, it is almost fixed and cannot move on to new things. 

There is a sense of destructive rivalry within the group 
culture which precludes cooperative planning and attack. 
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1-1 
1-2 



1-3 



1-4 



FOCAL CONFLICT/ GROUP SOLUTION NO. 4 - POSITIVE 

INDUSTRY 

if 

There la « aenee that tha group is producing things. 
There ia a senae that S*™^ 

and dealing with it to furthar^both undarstand^ng a ^ 
There is a sense in the group that this is usexux * 
usefulness provides satisfaction. 

There is . sens, of adequacy .bout the ability to work and 

accomplish tasks within the group culture. 

Ther. is . "commitment to co-plat." within the group culture. 



1-3 There is a senee of work completion. 



skills. 

«v 4- a of increased and shared responsibility, 

Statin - "isciplSrwithin the group to move toward 
work completion. 

FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 4 - NEGATIVE 

INFERIORITY 

There is a sense that the group is attempting to avoid work. 
itTi! Saving at the task and really not getting down J* it. 
Tne group'Sks about the work rather than gattlng down to it. 

There is a sense that it is 

and that it is not furthering either understanomg. 
There is a sense of dissatisfaction and dlsguntledness. 

There is . sens, of inad^acy ^ * 

of ta.ks. There is . sense of mediocrity. 

The group believe, that the task ij not ^/^."urtSred. 
and that neither its understanding* nor skills woxx =» 

There is . sense that the " 
rather than satisfactions from the work at hand. 



IF-2 
IF-3 



17-5 
IF- 6 
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IF-7 There is a sense that "work" In its repetitive and uncreative 
aspects is the sole obligation within the group culture. 

Xp-8 Thera is a sense that "what works" rather than "what is worth- 
while" directs the group. 
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FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 5 - POSITIVE 

IDENTITY 

ID-1 The social roles and the tar* roles of the group are fairly 
clear. 

1D-2 The following comparisons can be made: Tolerant is positive 
vh?le SSS«t is negative. Judicious is positive while 
capricious is negative, 

ID-3 There is a sense of self-determination In this culture in 

terms of the group's nature direction, functions and goals. 

ro-4 There is a sense of getting-to-taiow In this culture. There 

iTa sense of openness within the group culture which permits 
the examination of existing roles and values. 

ID_5 There is a sense of belong ingness. 

ID-6 There is a sense of ideological commitment within the group 
which serves to embrace differing role positions. 

ID-7 The group appears to have established role ^C*™" 

accepts role differentiation for the welfare of the group s 

identity. 

ID-8 The group has a sense of being a group. 

FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 5 - NEGATIVE 
ROLE DIFFUSION AND FRAGMENTATION < 

RC-1 If the culture is one In which prototypes are being developed, 
it is seen as a negative culture. 

RC-2 If there is a sense of extreme position-taking, then it is also 
seen as negative. 

RC-3 There is no sense of direction in the discussion, not in a sense 
of^norance, but In a sense of drifting through to some period 
when the time has run out and the session is over. 



Footnote: The terms commitment, solidarity and balo^lngness will 
appear In both Solution 5 and 6. It is important to 
distinguish between the ideological connotation of these 
termslwhich would be Solution 5) and the interpersonal 
connotation of these terms (which would be Solution 6) . 

Ill 
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SC-4 Roles are not clearly defined. They move and shift as the 

discussion progresses and the group acts as it it were unaware 
of this. 

RC-5 There is no sense of belonging within the group culture. 

RC-6 There is no sense of ideological commitment within the group 
which serves to unite differing role identities. Role 
Identities appear diffused rather ^than Integrated. 

to say what the group Identity is. The group appears to he 
merely a collection of individuals. 
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FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 6 - POSITIVE 

INTIMACY 

IN-1 There is • »«nse of reaching out end touching In e figurative 
sense. 

IN-2 There is an expaasiveness of generosity. 

IN-3 One gets a feeling that one is watching best friends working 
closely together on a task. 

IN-A There is a strong sense of interpersonal commitment (as opposed 
to ideological commitment which would be Solution 3J. 

IN-5 One senses a feeling of warmth within the group culture. 

TN-6 There is a sense of genuine sacrifice within the culture 
which serves as a strong cohesive force. 

FOCAL CONFLICT/CROUP SOLUTION NO. 6 - NEGATIVE 

ISOLATION 

i 

IS-1 interpersonal relations appear to be formal, co f w <»J a ££* , 
spontaneity, lacking warmth, lacking a real exchange of fellow- ♦ 
ship. There is a sense of frigidity and coldness. , 

IS-2 There is a feeling of distantiation in the culture. 

IS-3 One feels a sense of readiness to * *^J* * ^J^^ " 
That is, the group isolates member (s) and this isolation is 
accepted. This move, things down to a kind of formality of 
relationship. 

T - , thare is a superficial exchange— one has the Impression that 
1 Se group iTgolng through motions and really is not Involved 
with the members. 

ts-5 There is no spirit of sacrifice within the culture which might " 
15 ^ ^ ^cohesive force. There is no spirit of mutual loyalty 
within the group culture. 

is-6 One may sense a spirit of disruption to the end of waylaying any 
IS 6 fe^sTof solidarity and closeness. There is a counterpersonal 
atmosphere within the group. 
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FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 7 - POSITIVE 

GENERATIVITY 

C-l There is a sense that the group Is very much concerned about 
the welfare of society. 

G-2 There is a sense of concern for growth' and enrichment of the 
life of the group. There is a genuinely mature sense of 
responsibility. . 

C-3 There is a sense that this group is truly attempting to expand 
its ego-lnterest s^ ther e is lib ldinal investment in its 
mission (the task it is working on). 

G-4 There is a sense of genuine contribution within the group 
culture towards the expansion of the group's meacing\or 
relationship to the outer world. There is a sense that the 
group sees its linkage to greater things. 

C-5 There is a sense of direction and depth In the group's growth. 
This provides a sense of satisfaction within the group. 

' ' . \ 
FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 8 - NEGATIVE 

STAGNATION 

S-1 There is a sense that the basic orientation of the group is 

towards itself. There is the feeling that there is excessive 
self-love, that the group is the center of the focus and it is 
content to have it so. 

S-2 There is a pseudo concern for the welfare of others. ^« 

not get a feeling that the group really cares about its members, 
but is just going through the motions. 

S-3 There is a sense of stagnation, that the group is not going 

any place, that nothing worthwhile will come of the evaluation 
study In which it is engaged. 
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FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 8 - POSITIVE 

INTEGRITY 

IG-1 There develops . feeling that the group has taken care of the 
ta8 k appropriately and productively and realistically. 

IG«2 There is a sense that the group is working together and that 
this is good. The transactions have been meaningful. 

IG-3 There is an acceptance that whet has been done has been bonasUy 
done and will bTseen as helpful In terns of the ongoing project. 

tc-a " There is a senee _ of~pride in the group ♦a work, having done well 
anTthat thTvldeo tape replay will support its Integrity as 
having been productive and helpful. 

IG-5 There is a sense that all is well and will end well. 

IG-6 There is an emotional integration in the group f^^"*"' 
differences in styles of life and renders styles of life as the 
means by which it may move forward. 

FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 8 - NEGATIVE 

DESPAIR 

D-l There is a sense of regret that the group is running out of 
01 TZ. There is a sensfthat it is difficult for the group to 

accept this and that it knows this to be part of the life of 

the group. 

D-2 There is a sense that the time is 8 ^ r ^°° ^ rt "^f^ , 8 
alternative solutions. The group could be heard saying *Let s 
stay with this, «« will be out of time before we know it so we 
cannot change." 

D-3 There is a sincere and obvious disappointment In the group's 
performance. 

D-4 There is a sense of the absurd . 

0-5 There is a prevailing sense of meaningless in what has been 
05 going on which move, toward, the sens, of di^.t and despair 

with such activities and with such types of projects. 
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FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 8 - POSITIVE 

INTEGRITY 

IC-1 There dev^op. a fling that the group has tak« cara of th. 
task appropriately and productively and realistically. 

IG-2 Th*ra is a sense that the group is working together and that 
this is good. The transactions have been meaningful. 

rr % There is an acceptance that what has been done has been honestly 
10 Sua £ wm be P stet as helpful In terms of the ongoing project. 

IG-4 There is a sense of prida In the group's ^J^SL^^. 
and that the video tape replay will support its Integrity as 
having been productive and helpful. 

IC-5 There is a sense that all is wall and will end well. 

There is an emotional Integration la the group which »«epts 
dtff erences In styles of life and renders styles of life as the 
means by which it may move forward. 
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FOCAL CONFLICT/GROUP SOLUTION NO. 8 - NEGATIVE 

DESPAIR 

D-l There is a sense of regret that the group is running out of 

time. There is a sense that it is difficult for the group to 
accept this and that it knows this to ba part of the life of 
the group. 

D-2 There is a sense that the time is -^rt-too short t°*f£ 

alternative solutions. The group could be heard saying Let s 
stay with this, we will be out of time ^bef ore we know it so we 
cannot change. * 

D-3 There is a sincere and obvious disappointment in the group's 
performance. 

D-4 There Is a sense of the absurd. 

D-5 There is a prevailing sense of meaningless In what has been 
going on which moves towards the sense of disgust and despair 
with such activities and with such types of projects. 
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PROCEDURE FOR CODING FOCAL CONFLICT/ GROUP SOLUTION 

Before listening to a seeaion, fill out the top ration of the 
C oding Form for Focal Conf llct/Grom » Solution!: Including your 
naarSnd the data, the group location and number, tha session 
number, the tape number, and the name of the Instructor. 

Listening 

a. When listi ling for a focal conflict /group solution, bear the 
following 1 >ree assumptions in mind: 

1) Something similar to free association occurs in groups. 

The manifest content of the group can be understood as the 
symbolic expression of feelings relevant to the here-and- 



2) 



now. 



3) 



All elements of Interaction ara relevant to the shared, 
preconscious focal conflict/group solution. 



b. Pay attention ouiy to group relevant comments. Since Recessive 
manifest elements of a group session are linked associatiyely 
and refer to feelings experienced in the her .-and -now situation, 
whatever is said is seen as being elicited not only by the 
Internal concerns of the individuals but by the Interpersonal 
situation In which they find themselves. Any Individual 
comment, then, has both a specific personal meaning as well as 
some Implication for the whole group. Note only those comments 
which have group level meanings. The clue for group level 
meanings liss in the manner in which the group reacts to the 
Individual comments. Some comments get lost as if no one hears 
them. Others are built upon and form predominant topics and 
themes. Certain aspects of individual comments Are responded 
to while other aspects of the same comment are ignored. The 
comments and/or aspects of comments which are picked up and 
built upon are relevant, in some way, to tha shared concerns 
of the group. These are GROUP RELEVANT COMMENTS. 

c. The focal conflict/group solution formulation will be a Gestalt. 
Coders will assume a holistic approach, integrating seven 
aspects of non-equivalent elements of group life are; 

1) Content - specific comments that occur during a group 
session. 

2) Interaction - interpersonal behaviors that occur during 
a group session. 
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3) Mood - prevailing emotion, attitude, or disposition 
during a session. 

4) Rhythm - flow or movement of group elements during a 
session. 

5) Son-verbal communication - bodily postures, facial 
expressions, or physical attitudes that occur during a 
group session. 

6) Sequence - order of behavioral and/or verbal associations 
that occur during a group session. 

7) Context - relation of a group event to the surrounding 
situation of the group. 

Pay close attention to these group elements and their relation 
to each other. 

Coding 

a. Every time you sit down to begin coding and whenever you 
begin to code a new session, listen to the tape for 10 minutes 
to get a sense of what the group Is doing, what they are 
talking about, what the instructor's and individual voices 
sound like, etc. After 10 minutes, stop the tape, rewind it 
and begin coding. 

b. Always write the first statement which is heard on the tape, 
either next to the time "0 M at the beginning of each session, 
or next to the appropriate time slot after a break. 

c. There are no uncertain periods. That is, there is no time 
when a group la not operating in a focal conflict /group 
solution. It Is assumed that a group will always be transacting 
in a specific focal conflict/group solution or be in transition 
between them. 

d. Place a note pad next to your Coding Shee t for Focal Conflict/ 
Grouo Solution . Because a global judgment will be made about 
the total significance of the group material, keep track of the 
seven elements of group life, i.e., content, interaction, mood, 
rhythm, non-verbal communication, sequence, and context, as 
they occur. Keep a running account of the successive movements 
of these elements. When you note an abrupt shift in any of 
tibem, note the time on the clock and jot it down on your pad. 
Be precise to the minute. (The period between time notations 
on your note pad is called e time interval.) Continue your 
running account. 
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• When the tape enda, reread your note pad. Note the general 
th«e(e) which to underlie the data la the time Inter- 
val.. Write the these (■) to the margin to the left of the 
time Interval. 

f . Turn to the Cnaln. Manual fg gocj \ gonf 3 Solution. 
Identify the particular focal conflict/group solution which 
occur, during each of your time Interval, and Ximt it on 
your note pad, nest to the appropriate period. List all the 
Opacification, which are applicable. The coding manual ha. 
Seen .at up wo that the .pacification, for focal conflict/ 
group. solution are numbered. For example, specif icat ions for 
focal conflict/group solution No. 1, Trust, are numbered T-l, 
T-2, T-3, etc. Underline those that are particularly strong. 

g . The specifications In the Coding Manual arenot meant to be 
all inclusive. They are meant to give e representative 
Picture of what a focal conflict/group solution will look 
like when it occur.. As you watch a group, transect you may 
Ww«rof evidence Indicating a particular focal conflict/ 
group solution but which is not specifically characterised by 
?he specifications. When this occur., write out this evidence 
in longhand on your note pad. 

h. There ere periods of transition from one focal conflict/group 
solution tbanothar. A transition period nay be recognised 
by the obvious presence of two (or more) focal conflict^)/ 
group solution(s) at once. No one focal conflict /group 
solution is dominating. 

Not. transition period, on the not. pad. 

conflict (s) /group solution(s) are Involved In the transition 
and what the direction of movement appears to be. 

i. Within a specific focal conflict/group solution, there may be 
occasional evidence of other focal conflict C*)/group solutions) 
Unless the group is in a transition period, the criteria for 
one focal conflict /group solution will predominate. 

1 . Turn to your Cndina Sheet f™- Conflict/Group Solution. 

YoTwill see ther?here ere five-minute time increments on the 
left thTpage and three column., DISTURBING MOTIVE, REACTIVE 
MOTIVE, and GROUP SOLUTION, sequentially on the right . Coders 
will now transfer the culture deeignntionC) «nd the culture 
specification(s) to the appropriate time Intervals on ™ 
coding sheet. Relate these culture designationOO and specifi- 
cation (.) to the Focal Conflict/Group Solution Model by placing 
the appropriate positive culture designation (s) and specif i- 
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cation(s) under the DISTURBING MOTIVE (wish or movement 
coward growth) end Che negative desig nation (a) and specif 1- 
cetlon(e) under the corresponding REACTIVE MOTIVE (fear or 
movement away from growth). 

look back over your note pad, note your theme summaries in 
the margins, analyze your culture specifications on your 
coding sheet, and determine whet the group solution is to 
each of the focal conflicts. Place the appropriate culture 
designation under GROUP SOLUTION. 

Make sure you label your worksheets and staple them to the 
back of your coding sheets. 
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PROCEDURE FOR TRAINING THE JUDGES 

The judges are to be highly knowledgeable about both the focal 
inflict/group solution model and Erlksonian content. 

1. Read and study Psychotherapy Through the Group Process 
(WhitAker and Lieberman, 1964). 

2. Read and study Chapter 7 (pp. 247-274) in Childhood and 
Society (Erikson, 1950). 

3. List five positive and five negative specifications for each 
of the eight Erlksonian stages. These specifications will 
be checked. 

4. Memorize five positive and five negative specifications for 
each of the stages from your- JJLst . 

a. The judges will be examined on their ability to remember 
the positive and negative specifications for each of the 
ego-identity resolutions. A 90% level of accuracy is 
required. 

b. If the 90% level is not attained, judges are to review 
their lists of specifications. A discussion of problems 
will also be Initiated. Judges will continue to write 
specifications until the 90% level is attained. 

5. Judges will then code the "Self Description Questionnaire" 
(Boyd and Koskela, 1970) according to ego-identity stage and 
according to positive or negative resolution. An 80% level 
of accuracy is required. 

a. If an 80Z level is not attained, a discussion of the 
problems with ego-identity concerns and their positive 
and negative resolutions will be initiated, 

b. Judges will code the "Self Description Questionnaire" 
until the 80% level is attained. 

6. Read and study the "Manual for Coding Focal Conflict/Group 
Solution." 

7. T 1st four positive and four negative specifications for each 
of the eight focal conf lie t(s) /group solution (a) • These 
specifications will be checked. 
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8. Memorize four positive and four negative ^**!^J° r 
each of the focal conflict (s) /group solution(s) from your 

list. 

a. Judges will be examined on their ability to remember 
the positive and negative specifications for each of 
the focal conflicts) /group solution(s). A 90% level 
of accuracy is required. 

b. If a 90* level is not attained, judges are -to review 
their lists of specifications. A discussion of problems 
will also be initiated. Judges will continue to write 
specifications until the 90% level is attained. 

9. Judges will read the "Coding Procedure for Focal Conflict/ 
Group Solution." This will be followed by a discussion of 
the procedure. 

10. The judges will view training tape segments. The tapes will 
be stopped periodically for discussions. 

11 The judges will code a tape recording to focal conflict/group 
' solution and reliability will be computed. If an acceptable 
level of reliability is attained, the Judges may begin coding 
the sessions. If the level of reliability ^ not acceptable, 
Step 10 will be repeated. Discussion and coding will occur 
until an acceptable level of reliability is attained. 
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